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EESOLUTIONS. 


At  Meetings  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  holden  July  dth 
and  12th,  1869,  Besolved— 

"  That  in  any  amended  Medical  Bill  which  may  be  prepared 
for  Parliament  by  the  Council,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
requisite  Permissive  Clauses  for  registering  a  Qualification 
in  State  Medicine  be  inserted,  in  addition  to  any  of  the 
Qualifications  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Act." 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  consider 
with  Mr.  OuvKY  the  Eesolution  of  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  Keport  on  State  Medicine,  and  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  for  carrying  the  Eesolution  into  effect." 

''That  the  State  Medicine  Committee  be  reappointed;  that 
the  Eeport  and  Appendix  on  State  Medicine  be  forwarded 
by  the  Committee,  with  the  Eesolution  of  the  Council 
thereon,  to  the  Licensing  Bodies,  and  persons  interested 
in  the  subject  of  State  Medicine,  requesting  their 
observations  thereon ;  and  that  the  Committee  present 
those  Communications,  or  a  digest  of  them,  to  the  next 
Meeting  of  the  Council." 


E  E  P  0  E  T 

OF 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATE 


MEDICINE. 


The  State  Medicine  Committee  appointed  June  27th,  1868,  beg 
leave  to  report  that  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  they  received, 
they  have  forwarded  to  various  persons  at  home  and  abroad  the 
following  Letter  and  Questions  : — 

Office  of  the  General  Council  of 
Medical  Education, 

32,  SoHO  Squaee,  London,  W. 

1868. 

Sib, 

A  Committee  of  the  Medical  Council  has  been  appointed  to 
inqtdre  into  and  "to  report  on  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken,  if  any,  for 
granting  Diplomas  or  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  State  Medicine,  and  for 
recording  the  same  in  the  Medical  Register,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
interests  of  existing  Health  Ofl&cers  in  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Committee  have  decided  that  such  Diplomas  or  Certificates  ought  to 
be  granted,  after  due  examination,  to  persons  who  are  already,  or  shaU  here- 
after be,  entered  upon  the  Medical  Register,  and  to  no  others. 

The  Committee  are  about  to  draw  up  a  Keport  on  the  Education  which  in 
their  judgment  is  proper  for  such  persons  ;  the  time  it  should  occupy  ;  and 
the  mode  of  examination. 

The  Committee  would  feel  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  to  them 
your  opinion  on  these  points,  and  on  any  others  which  may  appear  to  you 
proper  to  be  discussed  by  them. 

In  order  to  assist  you  in  arranging  your  answer,  I  venture  to  append  a 
list  of  questions,  by  no  means  intending  to  Umit  the  form  or  extent  of  your 
communication,  but  to  indicate  in  certain  detail  the  information  the  Com- 
mittee desire  to  obtain. 

A  Memorandum  drawn  up  for  another  purpose  is  also  enclosed. 

Of  course  the  Committee  do  not  presume  to  trouble  you  to  answer  those 
inquiries  with  which  you  may  not  be  familiar. 

The  Committee  desire  me  to  express  to  you  their  hope  that  the  national 
importance  of  this  question  may  prove  a  sufficient  excuse  for. the  trouble 
they  are  giving  to  you,  and  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  return  an 
answer  before  November,  to  me,  at  the  above  address. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)         HENRY  W.  ACLAND, 

Ch/iirmmi  of  the  (Jommittee. 
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BBCOND  REPORT  ON  8TATE  MEDICINE. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  Various  subjects,  such  as  Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy 
(Human  and  Comparative),  Psychological  Medicine,  Laws  of  Evidence,  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical  Topography,  and 
portions  of  Engineering  Science  and  Practice  have  been  suggested  as  those 
in  which  examinations  should  be  passed  by  candidates  for  a  Diploma  or 
Certificate  in  State  Medicine.  Would  you  state  what  are  the  subjects  which, 
in  your  opinion,  should  enter  into  a  programme  for  this  purpose  ? 

2.  What  is  the  time  which  should  be  exclusively  given  to  these  subjects, 
supposing  it  to  be  commenced  after  the  completion  of  the  ordinary  period  of 
Medical  study? 

3.  What  might  be  the  order  of  such  studies  ?  What  should  be  the  method 
of  study  adopted  ? 

4.  In  which  of  these  subjects  of  study  would  practical  instruction  appear 
necessary  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  should  the  study  of  these  subjects  respectively  be 
carried  ?  Can  you  suggest  any  books  which  furnish  an  approximate  standard 
of  the  knowledge  you  would  recommend  ? 

6.  What  are  the  deficiencies  which  you  have  observed  in  Medical  wit- 
nesses ? 

7.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  them  ;  by  what  education — legal  or 
scientific  ? 

8.  How  should  a  Court  of  Examiners  in  this  subject  be  constituted  ? 

The  Committee  desire  to  record  their  best  acknowledgments 
for  the  great  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  their  request  by  the 
eminent  persons  who  have  replied  to  the  questions. 

Immediately  following  this  Report  is  an  Analysis  of  the  Answers 
from  English  Correspondents.  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
keep  this  Analysis  distinct  from  the  Observations  of  the  Foreign 
Authorities,  whose  letters  cannot  advantageously  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner. 
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The  Answers  from  home  and  from  abroad  are  all  printed  in 
extenso  in  an  Appendix. 

Dr.  RuMSEY  has  favoured  the  Committee  with  detailed  per- 
sonal observations  on  the  evidence ;  and  although  the  Committee 
have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  embody  those  remarks  in  their 
Report,  they  have  thought  it  right  to  place  them  before  the  Council. 

The  Committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
submitted  in  these  documents  warrants,  and  indeed  demands,  that 
the  Council  should  insert  the  requisite  clauses  for  providing  a 
Qualification  in  State  Medicine  in  any  amended  Bill  which  may 
hereafter  be  prepared  for  Parliament. 

Should  the  Council  see  fit  to  agree  to  this  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  the  individual  Members  of  the  Council  will  be  able  to 
give,  before  the  next  Session  of  the  Council,  their  serious  attention 
to  the  details  they  would  wish  to  see  embodied  in  any  scheme  or 
bye-laws  for  carrying  such  clauses  into  effect. 

This  seems  the  more  necessary,  because,  although  there  is  a 
uniform  testimony  among  all  the  coiTCspondents  of  the  Committee 
that  grave  attention  is  due  to  the  condition  of  Public  Medicine  in 
the  present  state  of  this  kingdom,  there  is  great  discrepancy  as 
to  the  duties  to  be  assigned  to  Officers  for  Forensic  and  Sanitary 
purposes,  and  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  these  officers  are 
to  be  appointed.  The  Committee  are  agreed  that  the  thorough 
discussion  of  the  question  of  appointments  and  duties  in  the 
Public  Medical  Civil  Service  has  become  essential  for  the  progress  of 
social  administration  and  organization  ;  and  they  think  it  reasonable 
that  Medical  Students  or  Practitioners  (however  few  they  may  be, 
who  wish  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  this  branch  of  the  public 
service)  shall  obtain  a  diploma,  certifying  the  possession  of  know- 
ledge adequate  to  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  the  prudent  and  skilled 
care  of  the  Public  Health  and  the  solution  of  Forensic  questions. 
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As  the  Council  will  have  the  opportunity,  at  some  future 
period,  of  discussing  the  documents  now  submitted  to  them,  the 
Committee  do  not  consider  it  desirable  at  present  to  offer  any 
detailed  observations  of  their  own ;  they  recommend  that  the 
Report  and  Appendix  be  forwarded  to  the  Licensing  Bodies  and 
other  persons  interested  in  the  question  of  State  Medicine. 

Henry  W.  Acland,  Chaii-man. 
Robert  Christison. 
George  E.  Paget. 
Edmund  A.  Parkes. 
h.  w.  rumsey. 
Aquilla  Smith. 
William  Stokes. 
Allen  Thomson. 

July  2,  1869. 


ABSTRACT  OF  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  OF 

COMMITTEE. 


No.  I. 

"Various  subjects,  such  as  Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy 
(Human  and  Comparativb),  Psychological  Medicine,  Laws  of  Evidence, 
Preventive  Medicine,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, AND  PORTIONS  OP  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  A^TD  PRACTICE  HAVE 
BEEN  SUGGESTED  AS  THOSE  IN  WHICH  EXAMINATIONS  SHOULD  BE  PASSED 

BY  Candidates  for  a  Diploma  or  Certificate  in  State  Medicine. 
Would  you  state  what  are  the  Subjects  which,  in  your  opinion, 
should  enter  into  a  programme  for  this  purpose  ? 


Dr.  Arlidge,  Approves  of  all  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Query  for 

Newcastle,  Staffordshire.  .^^^j^Q^^  -j^^^^  ^  various  degrees.    Kenaaxks  that  under  tlie 
(Appendix,  p.  33.)  ,    ^      .  . 

head  of  Comparative  Morbid  Anatomy,  the  Vetermaiy  Art 

will  perhaps  come  to  be  required ;  and  under  Preventive 
Medicine,  the  facts  of  Meteorology  relating  to  Mediciae, 
&c. ;  considers  that  the  candidate  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  tests  of  age,  of  physical  strength  for  labour,  with 
the  laws  governing  epidemics,  &c.  &c. 

Robert  Baker,  Esq.      Approves  of  initiating  the  voluntary  diploma,  and  an 

Inspector  of  Factories,  additional  diploma  for  Toxicology. 
(Appendix,  p.  29.) 

Prof.  L.  Beale,  F.R.S.  subjects  mentioned  in  Query ;  and,  in  addition, 

(Appendix,  p.  25.)      Chemical  and  Microscopical  investigations. 

Dr.  Bond,  Approves  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Query. 

Hartley  Institution, 
South/zmpton. 
(Appendix,  p.  7.) 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPLIES 


Lord  Chief  Justice 
(Sir  W.  BoviLL). 
(Appendix,  p.  10.) 


Dr.  W.  Faee, 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
(Appendix,  p.  1.) 

Professor  Gtnr,  F.R.S. 
(Appendix,  p.  3.) 


First  Class :  Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  Morbid 
Anatomy,  Preventive  Medicine,  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System  (exclusive  of  Mental  Affections).  Second  Class  : 
Psychological  Medicine  and  Mental  Diseases.  TJdrd  Class  : 
Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical  Topography,  and 
portions  of  Engineering  science  and  practice  ;  to  this  class 
might  be  added  the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  Hydi-aulics, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

Preventive  Medicine,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  con- 
struction of  Life-Tables,  Medical  Topography,  Engineering, 
Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  and  Laws  of  Evidence. 

Suggests  that  a  course  comprising  Morbid  Anatomy  and 
Forensic  Medicine  be  required  of  all  students ;  and  for 
"  Officers  of  Health,"  course  to  include  Preventive  Medicine. 


Dr.  G.  Haelet,  F.R.S.     Toxicology,  Lisanity,  Injuries  against  the  person,  the 
(Appendix,  p.  37.)      principles  of  Life  Insurance,  an  exposition  of  Medical 
Evidence  in  Courts  of  Law,  and  Sanitary  Science. 


Rev.  Prof.  Haughton, 
Duhlin. 
(Appendix,  p.  38.) 


G.  Hewlett,  Esq., 

Nctlcy. 
(Appendix,  p.  21.) 


P.  H.  Holland,  Esq., 
Burial  Acts  Office. 
(Appendix,  p.  8.) 


Dr.  Lankesteb,  F.R.S 
(Appendix,  p.  31.) 


Medical  Jurisprudence,  Pathology,  Toxicology,  the  history 
of  Epidemics,  principles  of  Drainage  and  subterranean 
movement  of  water,  constrviction  of  Actuarial  Tables  and 
fonnulfE,  Meteorology,  Practical  Chemistry,  and  Practical 
Botany. 

Would  divide  the  study  of  State  Medicine  into  two 
branches :  Legal  Medicine  and  Preventive  Medicine — the 
expert  in  the  first  to  have  attained  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Laws 
of  Evidence ;  in  the  other,  to  have  special  knowledge  of 
Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical  Topography,  and 
portions  of  Engineering  science  and  practice  affecting  public 
health. 

Thinks  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned 
in  the  Query  to  be  necessary,  but  that  they  should  be  more 
clearly  defined.  Considers  a  certificate  should  be  granted 
for  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  and  a  special 
knowledge  of  some  only. 

Physics,  Experimental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Animal  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and  Laws  of  Human 
Economy,  embracing  the  effect  of  climate  on  health,  of 
epidemic  diseases,  and  especially  the  laws  of  human 
intelligence  and  insanity. 


TO  QUESTIONS  OF  COMMITTEE. 
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Dr.  Letheby.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Query,  suggests 

(Appendrs:,  p.  26.)      others,  as  the  efEects  of  unwholesome  trades,  overcrowding, 

unwholesome  food,  impure  water,  &c.  &c. 

The  Right  Rev.  Lord       Strongly  objects  to  a  single  examination  in  a  widely 
^^(Appendix^™  ^e^)'^   extended  course,  and  suggests  a  curriculum  of  five  groups  of 

subjects,  consisting  of — 

(«.)  Forensic  Medicine,  Laws  of  Evidence,  &c. 

(p.)  Chemistiy  and  General  Physics,  use  of  the  Micro- 
scope and  other  scientific  instruments.  Toxicology. 

(c.)  Natural  Sciences,  Botany,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
&c. 

(d.)  Psychological  Medicine. 

(a.)  Hygiene,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical 
Topography,  &c. — 

in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate  may  ofiEer  himself  for 
examination,  and  receive  a  certificate  according  to  merit. 

Dr.  D.  Maclagan,        Does  not  approve  of  a  diploma  in  State  Medicine  being 
(Ap^nd^^p^39  )      instituted  ;  but  if  so,  considers  the  examination  ought  to  be 

essentially  of  a  practical  nature.  Holds  that  a  proper  ex- 
amination on  Forensic  Medicine  will  include  as  much  of 
Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy  (Human  and  Comparative), 
and  Psychological  Medicine  as  should  be  demanded  from 
any  candidate  for  such  a  diploma,  and  that  they  need  not 
be  held  up  as  separate  subjects  for  examination ;  likewise, 
that  Preventive  Medicine,  if  rightly  studied,  involves  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  underlying  the 
other  subjects  enumerated  in  the  Query,  and  that  they  need 
not  be  erected  into  separate  subjects  for  examination  ;  if  so, 
thinks  that  it  will  lead  to  a  system  of  cramming. 

Dr.  E.  D.  I^Iapothee,     Approves  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Query  except 
JDuMin,  Morbid  Anatomy,  which,  he  considers,  should  have  been 

(Appendix,  p.  46.)      attended  to  previous  to  Ucence. 

Dr.  H.  Maudsley.        In  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Query,  suggests 
(Appendix,  p.  21.)      the  principles  of  Inductive  and  Deductive  Logic. 

W.  H.  Michael,  Esq.,     Suggests  the  curriculum  for  degree  of  M.D.  in  London 

Temple.  Universitv,  one  year's  attendance  on  practice  of  a  Poor 

(Appendix,  p.  27.)  j>  j 

Law  Union,  thorough  knowledge  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

and  use  of  Microscope. 
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ABSTRACT  OP  REPLIES 


Professor  Rainy,  Considers  that  less  than  foui'  years  would  be  too  short  a 
(App^nd^"  p*  43  )  Period  for  acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  qualify  for  a 
Medical  Degree,  and  would  not  add  any  other  subjects  to 
the  present  curriculum ;  and  that,  for  the  study  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics  and  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, an  additional  course  of  study  would  obviously  be 
required. 

Considers  that  the  subjects  for  examination  should  be  the 
OCKHA^^^EOBEETSON,  f^^Q^j^g .    Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology,  Morbid 

Anatomy  (Human  and  Comparative),  Pyschological  Medicine, 
Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  and  the  Laws  of  Evidence. 


Dr. 
T  Ec 
Sussex. 
(Appendix,  p.  17.) 


John  Simon,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
(Appendix,  p.  19.) 


Dr 


Dr, 


J.  A.  Symonds, 
Clifton. 
(Appendix,  p.  31.) 


Alfred  S.  Taylor, 

F.R.S. 
(Appendix,  p.  12.) 


Robert  Travers,  Esq., 
M.B.,  T.C.D. 
(Appendix,  p.  49.) 


Right  Hon. 
Sir  "W.  Page  Wood 
(Lord  Hatherley). 
(Appendix,  p.  2.) 


Thinks  the  subjects  enumerated  in  Query  proper  subjects 
of  examination ;  that  Dietology  should  be  expressly  provided 
for ;  and  that  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  laws 
relating  to  public  health  ought  to  be  tested.  Considers 
that  Physics  and  Chemistry  should  be  more  thoroughly 
learned  than  what  is  necessary  for  ordinary  practice. 

To  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Query  would  add  Logic. 
Supposes  "  Engineering  Science  "  to  include  some  branches 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  otherwise  would  suggest  Machinery, 
Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Optics. 

Considers  the  subjects  for  examination  for  a  diploma  in 
State  Medicine  should  be  Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology, 
Human  Morbid  Anatomy,  Psychological  Medicine,  and  the 
Laws  of  Evidence.  Li  addition  to  these  subjects,  "  Officers 
of  Health  "  should  be  examined  in  the  following :  Preventive 
Medicine,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical  Topography, 
and  portions  of  Engineering  science  and  practice. 

Considers  it  unadvisable  to  exact  more  in  the  first  instance 
than  the  usual  elements  of  a  Medical  education,  with  the 
addition  of  Meteorology  and  Medical  Topography.  Regards 
Psychology  as  included  with  Forensic  Medicine.  Dis- 
approves of  the  technical  rules  of  Evidence  being  introduced 
as  a  qualifying  education. 

Observes  that  in  general  a  higher  education  is  required  as 
to  elucidating  the  cause  of  death.  Advises  that  in  the 
education  a  dated  narration  of  some  observed  case  be  given 
in  simple  untechnical  language. 


Not  cmsTvered  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Smith. 


TO  QUESTIONS   OF  COMMITTEE. 


XV 


No.  n. 

What  is  the  Time  which  should  be  exclusively  given  to  these  Subjects, 
supposing  it  to  be  commenced  afteb  the  completion  of  the  oedinaby 
PERIOD  OF  Medical  Study? 


Dr.  Arlidge. 

(p.  35.) 
R.  Bakeb,  Esq, 

(p.  30.) 
Professor  Beale. 

(p.  26.) 
Dr.  Bond. 

(p.  7.) 

LoED  Chief  Justice 
(Sir  W.  BoviLL). 
(p.  11.) 

Dr.  W.  Fabb. 
(p.  1.) 


Professor  Guy. 
(p.  4.) 


Dr.  Habley,  F.R.S. 
(p.  37.) 

Rev.  Prof.  Haughton. 

(p.  38.) 
G.  Hewlett,  Esq. 

(p.  22.) 
Dr.  Lankesteb. 

(p.  32.) 
Dr.  Letheby. 

(p.  27.) 
Bishop  of  Limebick. 

(p.  47.) 


Dr.  D.  Maclagan. 

(p.  42.) 
Dr.  E.  D.  Mapother. 

(p.  46.) 


Six  months. 

Considers  it  difficult  to  say. 
Two  to  three  years. 

The  time  to  be  devoted  must  necessarily  vary  with  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case. 

Dividing  the  subjects  into  three  classes  (as  described  in 
reply  to  Query  No.  1) :  First  Class,  6  to  12  months ;  Second 
Class,  18  months  ;  and  TliircL  Class,  two  years. 

One  year.  Is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  prescribing 
courses  of  lectures.  Considers  the  examination  should  be 
thorough  and  practical,  so  as  to  test  the  candidate's  pro- 
ficiency. 

For  Preventive  Medicine :  a  winter  course  of  at  least 
seventy  lectures  and  examinations.  Proposes  three  laboratory 
courses  :  General,  Toxicological,  and  Hygienic. 

A  course  of  forty  or  fifty  lectures  during  second  summer 
or  third  winter  term. 

Two  years. 

Two  years. 

Would  attach  no  importance  to  time. 
Six  months. 

Considers  the  examination  for  certificate  shoiild  be  held 
annually,  and  candidates  relieved  from  restriction  as  to 
standing. 

Not  less  than  two  years. 

A  winter  and  summer  session,  to  embrace  Preventive 
Medicine,  Vital  Statistics,  Medical  Topogi'aphy,  Sanitary 
Engineering,  and  Comparative  Pathology.  Forensic  Medi- 
cine and  Toxicology  could  be  taught  by  the  Professor  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  provided  full  time  was  given  for  labora- 
tory work. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  RBPLIBS 


Dr.  H.  Maudsley. 
(p.  21.) 

Professor  Rainy. 
(p.  44.) 


Dr.  C.  L.  EOBEETSON. 

(p.  18.) 
J.  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

(p.  19.) 


Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

(p.  31.) 
Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor. 

(p.  14.) 
Robert  Travers,  Esq., 
M,B. 
(p.  49.) 


For  Psychological  Medicine,  not  less  than  three  months' 
attendance  in  the  practice  of  some  asylum. 

Not  less  than  twelve  mouths,  and  would  assign  five 
months  to  the  study  of  Forensic  Medicine  instead  of  three, 
as  at  present  arranged  by  the  Medical  Council. 

One  winter  session. 

Suggests  that  the  candidate  should  be  twenty-five  years 
old,  but  should  not  require  proof  as  to  any  fixed  quantity 
of  time  having  been  spent  on  the  study. 

Would  not  prescribe  any  fixed  time. 

Two  years. 

Two  years  for  those  who  have  graduated  in  Arts,  and 
three  years  for  those  who  have  not. 


Not  answered  by  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Michael,  Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  and  Lord  Hatherley. 


No.  ni. 

What  might  be  the  Order  op  such  Studies?    What  should  be  the 

Method  op  Study  adopted? 


Dr.  Arlidge. 
(p.  35.) 


R.  Baker,  Esq. 
(p.  30.) 


Professor  Beale. 
(p.  26.) 


Laws  of  Evidence,  Preventive  Medicine,  Statistics,  Medical 
Topography,  and  Engineering.  Considers  it  better  to  make 
examinations  searching,  than  prescribe  times,  places,  and 
means  for  getting  the  requisite  knowledge. 

Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  in  connection  with  Medical 
Topography,  should  be  primary  ;  Toxicology,  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, Forensic  Medicine,  and  Odontology.  Disapproves  of 
the  study  of  the  Laws  of  Evidence  by  the  candidates ; 
and  considers  that  the  method  of  study  should  be  left  to 
the  candidate. 

Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  Chemical  Livestigation 
and  Microscopic  work.  The  courses  of  instruction  should 
consist  of  lectures  and  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  and 
microscope  rooms,  and  an  origmal  inquiry  conducted  by 
the  candidate  himself. 


TO   QUESTIONS   OF  COMMITTEE, 


xvii 


Dr.  Bond. 

(p.  7.) 
Lord  Chief  Justice 
(Sir  W.  BoviLL). 

(p.  11.) 


Professor  Guy. 
(p.  4.) 


Dr.  Harley,  F.R.S. 
(p.  37.) 


Eev.  Prof.  Haughton. 
(p.  38.) 


G.  Hewlett,  Esq, 
(p.  22.) 


Dr.  Lankester. 

(p.  32.) 
Dr.  Letheby. 

(p.  27.) 


Bishop  of  Limerick. 
(p.  47.) 


Dr.  D.  Maclagan. 

(p.  42.) 
Dr.  E,  D,  jVIapother, 

(p.  46.) 
Professor  Eainy. 

(p.  44.) 


Considers  it  should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  candidate. 

Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and 
Preventive  Medicine  ;  Psychological  Medicine  and  Mental 
Diseases  ;  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical  Topography, 
and  portions  of  Engineering  science  and  practice. 

Considers  that  two  formal  courses  of  lectures  should  be 
insisted  on,  viz.,  one  on  Preventive  Medicine,  the  other  on 
Psychological  Medicine. 

The  order  as  given  in  answer  to  Query  No.  1.  Considers 
the  best  method  to  teach  would  be  by  class  demonstration, 
and  lectures  copiously  illustrated  by  models,  drawings, 
and  toxicological  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  and 
selecting  particular  typical  specimens  of  groups  of  toxic 
agents. 

First  Tear :  Practical  Chemistry,  Practical  Botany, 
Meteorology,  Actuarial  Tables,  and  Drainage.  Second 
Year :  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Pathology,  Toxicology,  and 
Epidemics, 

Advocates  particular  instruction  in  Vital  and  Sanitary 
Statistics,  and  gives  description  of  the  mode  by  which  a 
practical  knowledge  of  sanitary  subjects  may  be  best 
acquired. 

The  Examiners  ought  not  to  require  any  order  of  study. 

Forensic  Medicine  and  Laws  of  Evidence,  Statistics, 
Medical  Topograj)hy,  and  Preventive  Medicine;  the  first 
four  by  lectures,  the  last  mentioned,  in  the  laboratoiy, 
under  the  teaching  of  an  OflS.cer  of  Health. 

Candidates  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  a  single  course, 
or  any  number  of  the  courses  (suggested  in  reply  to  Query 
No,  1),  in  whatever  order  they  think  fit ;  study  should  be 
helped  forward  by  the  spontaneous  influences  of  taste, 
aptitude,  and  opportimity. 

Should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  candidates. 

Partly  practical,  as  given  in  reply  to  Query  No.  4. 

In  addition  to  those  qualifications  which  all  medical  men 
should  have,  Preventive  Medicine,  Statistics,  and  Medical 
Topography,  &c.,  &c,,  to  be  taught  practically  in  special 
institutions  adapted  for  the  purpose. 


XVIU 


ABSTRACT  OP  REPLIEB 


Dr.  C.  L.  Robertson. 

(p.  18.) 
J.  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

(p.  20.) 
Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor. 

(p.  15.) 


Robert  Travers,  Esq., 
M.B. 
(p.  49.) 


Should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  candidate. 

Should  be  left  unresei'vedly  to  the  candidate's  option. 

For  Medical  Experts :  Morbid  Anatomy  (including  post- 
'mortem  examinations  in  cases  of  violent  death),  Forensic 
Medicine,  and  Practical  Chemistry.  For  Officers  of  Health : 
Practical  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Meteorology,  Medical  Topography,  and  the  observations 
of  climatic  conditions,  with  especial  reference  to  -epidemic 
and  endemic  diseases. 


Not  answered  by  Dr.  W.  Farr,  Mr.  Holland,  Dr.  H.  Maudsley,  Mr.  Michael, 
Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  and  Lord  Hatherley. 


No.  W. 

In  which  op  these  subjects  op  Study  would  Practical  Instruction 

APPEAR  necessary? 


Dr.  Arlidge. 

(p.  3».) 


Professor  Beale. 
(p.  25.) 


Dr.  Bond. 

(p.  7.) 


Dr.  W.  Farr. 
(p.  1.) 

Professor  Guy. 
(p.  4.) 

Rev.  Prof.  Haughton. 
(p.  39.) 

G.  Hewlett,  Esq. 

(p.  23.) 
Dr.  Lankester. 

(p.  32.) 


Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  Psychological  Medicine, 
Laws  of  Evidence,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  Engineering 
in  connection  with  sanitaiy  matters. 

Recommends  the  establishment  of  proper  workrooms,  &c., 
in  London,  in  connection  with  some  well  arranged  medical 
school. 

The  examination  should  be  made  as  practicable  as  possible 
on  aU  subjects.  Candidates  might  obtain  instruction  in  the 
laboratories  of  Schools  of  Medicine,  Lunatic  Asylmns,  &c. 

Toxicology,  Preventive  Medicine,  Vital  Statistics,  Medical 
Topography,  and  Engineering. 

Practical  laboratory  work,  and  work  with  an  Officer  of 
Health. 

In  aU  except  Actuarial  Tables,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
and  Epidemics. 

{See  answer  to  Query  No.  3.) 

An  study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  utterly  useless  without 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  fact*  on  which  they  rest. 
This  should  be  ascertained  by  examination. 


TO  QUESTIONS   OF  COMMITTEE. 


XIX 


Dr.  Lethebt. 

(P-  27.) 
Bishop  of  Limerick. 

(p.  47.) 

Dr.  D.  Maclagan. 
(p.  42.) 


Dr.  E.  D.  Mapothee. 
(p.  46.) 


Dr.  H.  llAUDSLEY. 

(p.  21.) 
Professor  Kainy. 

(p.  44.) 

Dr.  C.  L.  EOBERTSON. 

(p.  18.) 

J.  Simon,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 
(p.  20.) 

Dr.  J.  A.  Stmonds. 
(p.  .81.) 

Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor. 
(p.  16.) 

Robert  Travers,  Esq., 
M.B. 
(p.  50.) 


(^See  answer  to  Query  No.  3.) 

In  all  the  courses  the  examination  should  be  made  as 
practical  as  possible. 

Of  the  two  years,  six  months  should  be  passed  in  a 
laboratory,  and  one  year  as  assistant  to  an  Officer  of 
Health ;  the  other  six  months  to  be  devoted  to  attending 
lectures,  the  selection  of  which  may  be  left  to  the  candidate. 

Six  months  to  be  spent  in  a  lunatic  asylum  studying 
Psychological  Medicine,  and  one  hour  daily,  for  six  months, 
with  an  Officer  of  Health, 

Psychological  Medicine. 

(^See  answer  to  Query  No,  3.) 

Considers  that  forced  practical  instruction  would  only 
deter  candidates. 

Practical  instruction  appears  necessaiy  in  all  subjects 
which  admit  of  it. 

Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  perhaps  Preventive 
Medicine  in  the  Sanitary  Department. 

Toxicology,  General  Chemistry,  post-mortem  Examina- 
tions, and  Microscope  work. 

Considers  that  the  subjects  mentioned  in  answer  to  former 
Query  would  require  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruc- 
tion. 


Not  answered,  hy  Mr.  Baker,  Sir  W.  Bovill,  Dr.  Harley,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Michael, 

Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  and  Lord  Hatherley. 


No.  V. 

To  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD  THE  STUDY  OF  THESE  SUBJECTS  RESPECTIVELY  BE 
CARRIED  ?  Can  you  SUGGEST  ANY  BOOKS  WHICH  FURNISH  AN  APPROXIMATE 
STANDARD  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  YOU  WOULD  RECOMMEND  ? 


Professor  Beale. 
(p.  26.) 


The  subjects  would  be  carried  further  every  year  ;  books 
would  be  written  if  there  was  a  demand  for  them. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPLIES 


Dr.  BoKD. 

(P-  7.) 


Dr.  W.  Faer. 
(p.  1.) 


Professor  Guy. 
(p.  6.) 

G.  Hewlett,  Esq. 
(p.  23.) 


Dr.  Lankesteb. 
(p.  32.) 


Dr.  Letheby. 
(p.  27.) 


Dr.  D.  Maclagan. 
(p.  42.) 


Dr.  E.  D.  Mapother. 
(p.  46.) 


Dr.  H.  Maudsley. 
(p.  21.) 


The  standard  should  be  as  high  as  possible.  There  are 
plenty  of  manuals  on  most  of  the  subjects,  and  where  there 
are  none  they  would  soon  be  forthcoming  if  wanted. 

To  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  candidate  a  complete 
master  of  the  subjects.  Text-books  on  Forensic  Medicine, 
Toxicology  and  Laws  of  Evidence  are  well  known.  Upon 
the  other  subjects  suggests  the  following  :  the  early  works 
of  Mead,  Pringle,  Blanc,  &c.  ;  "  McCuUoch's  Statistics  of 
the  British  Empire  ;"  "  Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics  ;  " 
"  Quetelet  Sur  I'Homme  ;  "  the  works  of  MUne,  Neison, 
and  other  actuaries  ;  Parkes's  book  on  Hygiene,  and  some 
of  the  French  and  German  works  ;  elementary  works  when 
required  would  be  produced. 

Recommends  the  following  book,  "  Hooper's  Physician's 
Vade  Mecum." 

Considers  a  Health  Officer  should  be  required  'to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  first  part  of  "  Dr.  Parkes's  Practical 
Hygiene  ;  "  in  the  Reports  of  the  "  Barrack  and  Hospital 
Improvement  Committee  ; "  "  Dr.  Mapother's  Lectures  on 
Public  Health  ;  "  in  the  Registrar  General's  and  Dr.  Farr's 
"  Reports ; "  in  those  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  on  the  various  Acts  pertaining  to  the  public 
health. 

Considers  the  Examiners  should  suggest  the  works  to 
assist  students  in  acquiring  the  knowledge,  on  the  possession 
of  which  they  are  to  be  examined. 

To  such  an  extent  as  to  have  the  leading  facts  and 
general  principles  of  each  subject  fully  comprehended. 
Recommends  "  Dictionnaire  d'Hygi^ne  Pubhque  et  de 
Salubrity,"  par  Ambroise  Tardieu,  and  the  "  Traits 
d'Hygi^ne  Publique  et  Priv6e  "  of  Michel  L6vy. 

Mentions  the  foUovsdng  works  :  Dr.  Taylor's  larger  book, 
the  works  of  Drs.  Parkes  and  Mapother,  and  Tardieu's 
Dictionary. 

Recommends  the  following  books :  "  Taylor's  Treatise  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence  ; "  "  Maudsley's  Mental  Pathology  ; " 
"  Parkes's  Hygiene  ; "  "  Mapother's  Lectures  on  Public 
Health  ;"  and  "  T.  A.  Baker's  Laws  of  Public  Health." 

For  examination  in  the  principles  of  reasoning,  recom- 
mends "  Mill's  System  of  Logic." 


TO  QUESTIONS   OF  COMMITTEE. 


xxi 


W.  H.  Michael,  Esq. 
(p.  28.) 


Dr.  C.  L.  KOBEBTSON. 
(p.  18.) 


J.  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
(p.  20.) 


Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds. 
(p.  31.) 


Dr.  A.  S.  Taylok. 
(p.  16.) 

Robert  Tbavers,  Esq., 
M.B. 
(p.  50.) 


Thinks  that  all  the  knowledge,  extra  medical,  likely  to  be 
required  would  be  obtained  in  "Stephens'  Commentaries  ;" 
"Russell  on  Crimes;"  "Best  on  Evidence,"  and  on  "Drains 
and  Sewers  and  Waterworks,"  in  Weale's  series. 

Considers  that  the  Ust  of  books  must  vary  with  the 
progress  of  science.  Mentions  "  Parkes's  Hygiene,"  and 
"  Taylor's  Jurisprudence,"  and  thinks  the  Examiners  will 
include  in  their  list  Parliamentary  Papers  and  Reports. 

Conceives  that  the  study  of  the  subjects  should  be  of 
such  an  extent  as  would  give  a  thoroughly  eflScient  Officer 
of  Health. 

Thinks  it  possible  that  professorships  in  various  depart- 
ments of  State  Medicine  may  be  instituted,  and  urges  the 
study  of  "Neill's  Logic,"  "Bain's  Psychological  Treatises," 
and  "  Lewes's  History  of  Philosophy." 

The  work  has  still  to  be  written  which  should  be  made  a 
text-book  for  students  of  State  Medicine. 

Mentions  the  works  of  MM.  Levy  and  Du  Chatelet. 


Not  answered  hy  Dr.  ArHdge,  Mr.  Baker,  Sir  W.  Bovill,  Dr.  Harley,  Rev.  Professor 
Haughton,  Mr,  HoUand,  The  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Professor  Rainy,  Dr.  R.  A.  Smith, 
and  Lord  Hatherley. 


No.  VI. 

What  abe  the  Deficiencies  which  you  have  observed  in  Medical 

Witnesses  ? 


Dr. 


Arlidge. 
(p.  36.) 


R.  Baker,  Esq. 
(p.  30.) 


Dr. 


Bond. 
(p.  8.) 


Lord  Chief  Justice 
(Sir  W.  Bovill). 
(p.  12.) 


Want  of  knowledge  of  the  bearings  and  of  the  Laws  of 
Evidence,  and  misapprehension  of  their  chai'acter  and 
position  as  scientific  witnesses,  and  loose  notions  respecting 
the  cause  of  death,  when  violent  or  sudden. 

Flippancy  of  manner,  professional  technicalities,  and  in 
giving  hasty  and  tortuous  answers. 

Want  of  precision  in  their  knowledge,  and  inability  to 
distinguish  facts  and  opinions. 

Their  being  too  much  in  the  habit  of  making  themselves 
partisans,  leading  to  discreditable  conflict  of  opinion. 


XXll 


ABSTRACT  OP  REPLIES 


Professor  Guy. 
(p.  5.) 

Rev.  Prof.  Haughton. 
(p.  39.) 

Dr.  Lai^kestee. 
(p.  32.) 


Dr.  Letheby. 
(p.  27.) 

Bishop  op  Limebick. 
(p.  47.) 


Dr.  D.  Maclagan. 
(p.  43.) 


Dr.  E.  D.  Mapothee. 
(p.  46.) 

Dr.  H.  Maudsley. 
(p.  21.) 

W.  H.  Michael,  Esq. 
(p.  28.) 

Professor  Rainy. 
(p.  45.) 


Dr.  C.  L.  Robertson. 
(p.  18.) 


J.  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
(p.  20.)  . 

R.A.Smith,  Esq.,F.R.S, 
(p.  6.) 


Want  of  knowledge,  want  of  care,  and  want  of  practice 
as  witnesses. 

Ignorance  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Logic,  and  the  nature 
of  Evidence. 

So  far  as  Coroners'  Courts  are  concerned ;  ignorance  of 
Chemistry,  and  inexperience  in  making  thorough  post- 
mortem examinations,  and  tendency  to  substitute  opinions 
for  facts. 

The  confounding  of  facts  with  opinions,  and  the  use  of  a 
too  scientific  nomenclature. 

Believes  that  the  deficiencies  in  professional  witnesses 
would  be  less  frequently  observed  if  the  evidence  of  official 
experts  were  readily  attainable. 

Stating  speculative  views  ;  making  themselves  pleaders ; 
grave  ignorance  of  the  medico-legal  bearing  of  facts,  the 
bearing  of  which  on  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  they 
know  very  well ;  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  Morbid 
Anatomy. 

The  introduction  of  technical  expressions;  and  making 
themselves  rather  advocates  than  \5dtnesses. 

Inability  to  discriminate  between  facts  and  inferences, 
arising  from  defective  logical  training. 

Want  of  exi)erience  as  witnesses,  and  of  accurate  habits 
of  observation,  and  ignorance  of  Morbid  Anatomy. 

States  that  medical  evidence  is  got  up  by  the  conflicting 
parties  bringing  fonvard  vntnesses  whose  opinions  are 
favourable  to  their  own  case.  Considers  that  there  should 
be  permanent  medical  officers,  unconnected  with  either  of 
the  litigants,  who  should  be  qualified  to  give  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  subjects  submitted  to  them,  and  if  there  be 
no  such  permanent  body,  that  the  Court  should  nominate 
independent  parties  for  that  purpose. 

Medical  -witnesses  generally  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
Laws  of  Evidence,  and  usually  hazard  rash  and  dogmatic 
assertions. 

Sometimes  imperfect  infonnation,  sometimes  imperfect 
argument,  and  sometimes  imperfect  imipartiality. 

Assumption  of  knowledge  outside  their  profession. 


TO  QUESTIONS   OF  COMMITTKE. 


xxiii 


Dr.  A.  S,  Taylor.  In  not  being  prepared  for  the  examination  and  cross- 

(p.  16.)  examination  they  must  undergo. 

EOBERT  Travers,  Esq.,     Inaccurate  obseiTation,  inconclusive  reasoning,  and  in- 
M.B.  capacity  to  explain  intelligibly  the  reasons  for  preferring  a 

^'^'^  particular  conclusion  in  matters  that  admit  of  various 

explanations. 

Lord  Hatherley.  In  the  use  of  technical  scientific  language.  Obsei'ves 

(p.  2.) 

that  eveiy  -witness  should  eschew  the  notion  altogether  of 
partizanship,  but  that  scientific  witnesses  too  fi'equently  act 
as  partizans.  Considers  that  the  judge  ought  to  call  in 
scientific  evidence  of  his  own  selection,  and  doubts  whether 
any  evidence  of  opinion  on  oath  should  ever  be  given. 


JVbt  answered  hy  Professor  Beale,  Dr.  W.  Farr,  Dr.  Harley,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Hewlett,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds. 


No.  vn. 

How  would  you  propose  to  Eemedy  them  ;  by  what  Education, 

Legal  or  Scientific? 


Dr.  Arlidge. 
(p.  36.) 


K.  Baker,  Esq. 
(p.  30.) 


Dr. 


Bond. 
(p.  8.) 


Lord  Chief  Justice 
(Sii-  W.  BoviLL). 
(p.  11.) 


Thinks  more  care  should  be  taken  in  schools  to  demon- 
strate the  efEects  of  injuries,  of  poisons,  drowning,  &c.,  upon 
the  dead  subject ;  and,  that  to  aid  this,  receiving-houses  for 
the  dead  should  be  established. 

Submission  to  a  voluntary  examination  for  a  diploma  of 
higher  and  more  specific  character  than  that  akeady 
possessed. 

By  improving  their  education,  particularly  by  a  certain 
amount  of  legal  training. 

Does  not  consider  that  the  Law  of  Evidence  should  be 
made  a  subject  of  study  or  examination  for  a  Medical 
certificate.  In  granting  any  special  certificate,  thinks 
it  most  important  that  it  should  designate  the  Medical 
distinction  in  the  particular  class,  and  not  in  any  way 
convey  an  intimation  that  the  person  obtaining  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  professional  witness. 


XXIV 


AB8TKACT  OF  REPLIES 


Professor  Guy. 
(p.  6.) 

Rev.  Prof.  Haughton. 

(p.  39.) 
Dr.  Lankester. 

(p.  32.) 


Dr.  Letheby, 

(p.  27.) 
Bishop  of  Limemck. 

(p.  47.) 

Dr.  D,  Maclagan. 
(p.  43.) 


Dr.  E.  D.  Mapothee. 
(p.  46.) 

Dr.  H.  Maudsley. 
(p.  21.) 

W.  H.  Michael,  Esq. 
(p.  28.) 

Professor  RAimr. 
(p.  45.) 

Dr.  C.  L.  ROBEETSON. 
(p.  19.) 

J.  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
(p.  20.) 


Dr.  A.  S.  Tayloe. 
(p.  17.) 

Robeet  Travees,  Esq. 
M.B. 
(p.  50.) 


By  the  teaching  concerning  Medical  Evidence,  and 
experience  acquired  in  attending  an  Officer  of  Health. 

This  question  is  included  in  No.  1. 

By  making  their  scientific  education  more  complete,  and 
a  study  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Medical  profession  and 
nature  of  evidence  in  Courts  of  Law. 

The  remedy  would  be  in  the  teaching  already  referred  to. 

Mere  legal  or  scientific  education  will  not  be  sufficient ; 
moral  influences  must  be  mainly  relied  on. 

By  refusing  to  recognize  a  diploma,  the  examination  for 
which  does  not  include  part  of  State  Medicine,  and  requiiing 
a  certificate  on  Human  Morbid  Anatomy. 

By  restricting  all  public  Medical  functions  to  special 
District  Officers. 

By  including  in  the  scheme  some  examination  in  the 
principles  of  reasoning. 

By  the  training  and  development  of  the  perceptive 
faculties  as  distinguished  from  simple  intellect. 

By  having  for  Medical  witnesses  permanent  Medical 
Officers  unconnected  Avith  either  of  the  litigants. 

By  requiring  a  diploma  in  State  Medicine  from  all 
Medical  witnesses. 

By  a  generally  stricter  tone  of  logic  wherever  conclusions 
are  to  be  drawn  in  common  Physiological  and  Medical 
teaching. 

By  a  proper  course  of  study,  and  by  attending  lecttires  on 
Forensic  Medicine. 

,     By  the  preliminary  study  of  Logic  and  Elementary 
Mathematics,  or  at  least  of  the  former. 


Not  answered  by  Professor  Beale,  Dr.  W.  Farr,  Dr.  Harley,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Hewlett,  Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  and  Lord  Hatherley. 


TO  QUESTIONS   OF  COMMITTEE, 
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No.  vm. 

How  SHOULD  A  Court  of  Examinees  in  this  subject  be  constituted  ? 


Dr.  Aklidge. 
(p.  36.) 


R.  Bakee,  Esq. 
(p.  30.) 

Professor  Beale. 
(p.  26.) 

Dr.  Bond. 

(p.  8.) 

LoED  Chief  Justice 
(Sir  W.  Bovill). 
(p.  11.) 

Dr.  W.  Fare. 
(p.  1.) 

Professor  Guy. 
(p.  5.) 


Rev.  Prof.  Haughton. 
(p.  39.) 

P.  H.  Holland,  Esq. 
(p.  9.) 


Dr.  Lankesteb. 
(p.  33.) 

Dr.  Letheby. 
(p.  27.) 

Bishop  of  Limeeick. 
(p.  48.) 


On  the  plan  of  the  Uniyersity  of  London.  But  is  it 
desirable  to  institute  another  examining  body,  having 
already  so  many  Medical  Corporations  for  conducting 
examinations  ? 

The  Court  of  Examiners  should  be  moveable  annually  to 
the  largest  towns. 

Each  Examinership  should  be  tenable  for  only  five  years, 
and  the  same  individual  not  re-eligible. 

By  choosing  the  best  men  who  can  be  obtained  for  the 
oflSce. 

Of  gentlemen  who  have  already  attained  eminence  in  the 
particular  departments  of  Medical  science. 

Of  competent  persons  well  versed  in  the  subjects,  and 
experienced  in  examinations. 

According  to  the  system  of  the  University  of  London  as 
to  first  and  second  M.B.;  and  a  special  Board  to  be  appointed 
by  the  College  of  Physicians  to  examine  in  Preventive  and 
Psychological  Medicine. 

Of  a  Chemist,  an  Anatomist,  a  Physician,  a  Militaiy 
Engineer,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Of  several  men  who  have  proved  themselves  proficients  in 
the  exercise  of  the  special  knowledge  needed,  viz.,  Preventive 
and  Forensic  Medicine,  Chemistry  of  water,  air,  and  food, 
and  Sanitary  Engineering  and  administration.  The  examina- 
tion should  in  part  consist  in  testing  the  candidate's  ability 
by  actually  performing  the  kind  of  work  he  wiH  have  to  do. 

The  State  should  appoint  two  or  more  competent  persons, 
through  a  Minister  of  Education. 

Of  Physiologists,  Pathologists,  Medical  Chemists,  and 
OflBcers  of  Health. 

Should  consist  of  three  Examiners  in  each  course  (as 
proposed  in  answer  to  Query  No.  1),  all  of  them  to  examine 
in  the  whole  course.  Examiners  ought  to  prepare  their 
examinations  in  concert,  and  sit  together  to  hear  the  whole 
of  the  oral  examination. 


> 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPLIES. 


Dr.  D.  Maclagan. 
(p.  43.) 


Dr.  E.  D.  Mapother. 
(p.  46.) 

W.  H.  Michael,  Esq. 
(p.  28.) 


Dr.  C.  L.  EOBERTSON. 

(p.  19.) 

J.  Simon,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
(p.  20.) 


Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

(p.  31.) 
Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor. 

(p.  17.) 


Egbert  Travebs,  Esq., 
M.B. 
(p.  50.) 


Of  Medical  men,  of  whom  one  at  least  should  be  known 
to  be  engaged  in  medico-legal  practice,  and  one  a  Health 
Officer. 

Should  be  appointed  by  the  Medical  Council  to  examine 
in  each  of  the  three  capitals. 

Does  not  consider  an  Examining  Board  necessary,  but 
such  a  modification  of  the  general  examination  as  would 
give  prominence  to  Chemistry,  Histology,  and  Hygiene.  Is 
in  favour  of  a  Miuistiy  of  Health  and  Justice. 

To  consist  of  six  Examiners,  elected  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  University  of  London. 

Two  Examiners  for  each  distinct  branch,  to  be  men 
eminent  as  masters  of  the  special  subject  matter,  mth  a 
non-examining  President,  the  appointments  to  be  vested  in 
the  General  Medical  Council. 

Should  consist  of  men  eminent  in  various  departments. 

To  consist  of  three  members — one  for  Legal  Medicine 
generally,  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  practice  of  courts 
of  law  in  criminal  and  civil  cases  in  which  Medical  evidence 
is  requii'ed ;  another  for  Toxicology  ;  and  the  third  for 
Sanitary  Science,  Vital  Statistics,  &c. 

Presumes  there  would  be  an  Examining  Court  in  London, 
Edinbiu'gh,  and  Dublin,  and  that  after  six  or  seven  years 
there  would  be  an  ample  supply  of  candidates  from  those 
who  had  passed  the  required  examination. 


Not  answered  by  Dr.  Harley,  Mr.  Hewlett,  Dr.  H.  Maudsley,  Professor  Ramy, 
Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  and  Lord  Hatherley. 
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Copy  of  Letter  and  Questions  addressed  by  some  of  the  State 
Medicine  Gommitttee  to  the  Correspondents  whose  Answers  are 
appended  hereto : 

Office  of  the  General  Council  of 
Medical  Education, 

32,  SoHo  Square,  London,  W. 

1868. 

Sir, 

A  Committee  of  the  Medical  Council  has  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  "  to  report  on  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken,  if 
any,  for  granting  Diplomas  or  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  State 
Medicine,  and  for  recording  the  same  in  the  Medical  Begister,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  interests  of  existing  Health  Officers  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  " 

The  Committee  have  decided  that  such  Diplomas  or  Certificates 
ought  to  be  granted  after  due  Examination  to  persons  who  are 
already,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  entered  upon  the  Medical  Begister, 
and  to  no  others. 

The  Committee  are  about  to  draw  up  a  Eeport  on  the  Education 
which  iu  their  judgment  is  proper  for  such  persons ;  the  time  it 
should  occupy ;  and  the  mode  of  Examination. 

The  Committee  would  feel  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
give  to  them  your  opiaion  on  these  points,  and  on  any  others 
which  may  appear  to  you  proper  to  be  discussed  by  them. 

In  order  to  assist  you  in  arranging  your  answer  I  venture  to 
append  a  list  of  questions,  by  no  means  intending  to  limit  the 
form  or  extent  of  your  communication,  but  to  indicate  in  certain 
detail  the  information  the  Committee  desire  to  obtain. 

A  Memorandum  drawn  up  for  another  purpose  is  also  enclosed. 

Of  course  the  Committee  do  not  presume  to  trouble  you  to 
answer  those  inquiries  with  which  you  may  not  be  familiar. 

The  Committee  desire  me  to  express  to  you  their  hope  that  the 
national  importance  of  this  question  may  prove  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  trouble  they  are  giving  to  you,  and  that  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  return  an  answer  before  November  to  me  at  the  above 
address. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)       Henry  W.  Acland, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

To 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  Various  subjects,  such  as  Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology, 
Morbid  Anatomy,  human  and  comparative.  Psychological  Medicine, 
Laws  of  Evidence,  Preventive  Medicine,  Vital  and  Sanitary- 
Statistics,  Medical  Topography,  and  Portions  of  Engineering 
Science  and  Practice  have  been  suggested  as  those  in  which 
Examinations  should  be  passed  by  candidates  for  a  Diploma  or 
Certificate  in  State  Medicine.  Would  you  state  what  are  the 
subjects  which  in  your  opinion  should  enter  into  a  programme  for 
this  purpose  ? 

2.  What  is  the  time  which  should  be  exclusively  given  to  these 
subjects,  supposing  it  to  be  commenced  after  the  completion  of 
the  ordinary  period  of  Medical  study  ? 

3.  WTiat  might  be  the  order  of  such  studies?  What  should 
be  tihe  method  of  study  adopted  ? 

4.  In  which  of  these  subjects  of  study  would  practical 
instruction  appear  necessary  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  should  the  study  of  these  subjects  res- 
pectively be  carried  ?  Can  you  suggest  any  books  which  furnish 
an  approximate  standard  of  the  knowledge  you  would  recommend  ? 

6.  What  are  the  deficiencies  which  you  have  observed  in  Medical 
witnesses  ? 

7.  How  wovdd  you  propose  to  remedy  them;  by  what  education — 
legal  or  scientific  ? 

8.  How  should  a  Court  of  Examiners  in  this  subject  be 
constituted  ? 


ANSWEES  • 

FROM 

ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENTS. 


{Fr<mi  Dr.  W.  FARE,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.) 

1.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  candidate  would  be  examined  on  the 
usual  subjects  to  entitle  him  to  a  medical  degree.  I  have  underlined  the 
words  expressive  of  the  specialities  of  the  examination  as  I  conceive  it 
should  be.    Analysis  and  the  doctrines  of  probabilities  should  be  insisted  on. 

2.  A  year.  I  am  opposed  to  the  practice  of  prescribing  courses  of  lectures. 
The  examination  should  be  so  thorough  and  practical  as  to  test  the  candidate's 
proficiency. 

3.  I  leave  this  question  (3)  unanswered. 

4.  Toxicology ;  Preventive  Medicine ;  Vital  and  Sanitai-y  Statistics ; 
Construction  of  Life- Tables  ;  Medical  Topography  ;  Engineering. 

5.  To  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  candidate  a  complete  master  of  the 
subjects — so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends. 

The  ordinary  text-books  on  Foi'ensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  Lams  of 
Evidence,  are  well  known.  Uj¥)n  the  other  subjects  much  valuable  know- 
ledge exists  in  the  various  official  reports,  and  in  the  early  works  of  Mead, 
Pringle,  Blane,  and  others.  The  article,  "vital  statistics,"  ia  "  M'CuUoch's 
Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,"  gives  a  summary  view  of  that  branch  of 
science,  "Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics,"  "Quetelet  sur  I'Homme;"  the  works 
of  Milne,  Neison,  and  other  actuaries  may  also  be  referred  to.  Parkes's  book 
on  Hygiene,  and  some  of  the  French  and  German  works  are  good  ;  elementary 
works  when  required  would  be  produced. 

6  &  7.  No  remarks. 

8.  It  should  consist  of  competent  persons,  well  versed  in  the  subjects,  and 
having — if  they  can  be  obtained — experience  in  examination. 

(Signed)      W.  Farr. 
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STATE  MEDICINE. 


{Fi'om  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  PAGE  WOOD,  Lord  Hatheeley.) 

Oct.  \2th,  1868. 

My  Deae  De.  Acland, 

I  received  the  paper  of  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  in  the 
country,  and  will,  before  returning  to  my  work,  put  down  the  few  observa- 
tions I  have  to  make  on  the  various  subjects  to  which  that  paper  refers,  or 
rather  on  such  of  them  as  fall  within  my  own  observation. 

I  have  personally  had  considerable  experience  of  medical  evidence  on  the 
following  subjects : — 

1.  Nuisances  (smoke  or  vapour,  from  noxious  infections,  drainage  into 
rivers,  and  the  like). 

2.  Competency  of  men  for  business  (executing  wiUs  or  deeds,  managing 
their  own  affairs,  &c.). 

The  witnesses  are  usually  men  who  have  already  become  well  known  as 
to  their  ability,  and  I,  therefore,  cannot  say  anything  as  regards  deficiency 
in  education. 

There  are  two  faults  I  would  notice,  which,  however,  are  of  very  different 
importance  as  regards  the  necessity  for  their  coiTection. 

The -first  is,  that  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  scientific  witnesses  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  avoid  technical  scientific  language  in  giving  their 
evidence,  especially  if  the  case  be  before  a  jury.  I  think  this  especially  de- 
sirable when  the  evidence  is  medical,  for  reaUy  (^)a'ce  txui)  many  technical 
words  in  medicine  seem  to  be  invented  to  cover  ignorance  of  special  causes 
attended  by  common  symptoms  (neuralgia)  I  have  a  special  objection  to. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  witness  is  suspected  of  affectation,  and  the  court 
or  jury  fi-equently  but  little  instructed,  when  a  vast  amount  of  learned 
phraseology  is  poured  forth  instead  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  witnesses' 
opinion.    This,  however,  is  the  smaller  fault. 

3.  A  much  more  serious  defect  is  common  to  all  scientific  witnesses, 
engineers,  surveyors,  banisters  (who  are  sonletimes  witnesses  as  to  Scotch  or 
other  foreign  law),  no  less  than  medical  men,  and  this  defect  is  one  arising 
from  our  system  of  evidence. 

A  witness  to  facts  knows  that  it  would  be  base  beyond  measure  to  bend 
his  evidence  so  as  to  suit  the  case  of  him  in  whose  behalE  he  is  called,  and 
that  his  only  duty  is  to  state  plainly  without  colour  or  fencing  what  he 
knows  as  a  fact. 

But  the  witness  who  speaks  to  opinion  is  selected  by  the  litigant,  after 
communicating  Avith  many,  perhaps,  of  the  same  profession  as  the  witness, 
and  when  so  selected  is  expected  to  express  a  particular  opinion.  He 
honestly  entertains  it,  I  doubt  not,  when  first  selected,  but  then  it  is  like 
the  case  of  a  counsel's  opinion  ;  the  counsel  gives  his  opinion  on  the  state- 
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raent  of  facts  submitted  to  him :  perhaps  after  hearing  the  other  side,  he 
would  find  the  case  wholly  altered,  and  would  say  so.  But  the  scientific 
witness  called  into  court  by  a  plaintiff  is  generally  expected  by  plaintifE  to 
support  his  case  in  cross-examination,  when  many  views  may  be  suggested 
that  may  really  modify  the  witness's  judgment,  and  even  after  facts  may 
have  been  proved  that  might  to  modify  it ;  and  the  witness  too  frequently 
acts  in  this  manner.  But  every  witness  should  eschew  the  notion  altogether 
of  partizanship.  He  should  be  ready  frankly  and  unreservedly  to  give  his 
opinion,  regardless  of  how  it  may  tell.  He  is  there  not  as  an  advocate,  but 
in  order  to  inform  the  cotui;  or  jury  according  to  his  best  judgment. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  judge  ought  to  call  in  scientific  evidence  (as  in  lunacy 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Justices  do)  of  his  own  selection,  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  evidence  of  opinion  on  oath  should  ever  be  given.  The 
jury  would  then  see  that  it  is  opinion  only,  the  witness  would  with  more 
decorum  defend  his  opinion,  and  would  acquire  the  habit  of  believing  himself 
to  be  not  a  partisan  but  an  expert,  rendering  his  assistance  the  greater. 
You  see  that  in  my  experience  I  have  had  only  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  eminent  men,  selected  (as  they  are  in  our  Chancery  cases)  from  the 
best  known  practitioners.  I  should  think  that  in  many  country  cases  of 
accident,  murder,  and  the  like,  a  higher  education  might  be  required  as  to 
cause  of  death,  <kc.  Clear  statement  might  be  encouraged  by  requiring  a 
dated  narration  of  some  observed  case  at  an  hospital  to  be  given  in  waiting 
at  the  examination  in  simple  untechnical  language.  Any  of  the  elementary 
practitioners  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  would  be  sufficient  to  instruct  them 
on  the  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  court. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)      W,  PAGE  Wood, 


(^From,  Peofessor  GUY,  F.R.S.) 
Question  1. 

A  COUBSE  EEQUIEED  OP  ALL  STUDENTS,  WITHOUT  EXCEPTION, 

1.  Morhid  Anatomy  (human  and  comparative). 

2,  Forensic  Medicine  (a  winter  course  of  at  least  seventy  lectures  and 
examinations)  comprising  : — 

(«.)  Medical  evidence,  treated  as  an  aid  and  guide  to  the  medical  witness. 
(p.)  Toxicology. 

(c.)  Psychological  Medicine,  as  far  as  it  has  medico-legal  bearings. 
(d.)  The  other  subjects  usually  treated  under  this  head. 
(<?.)  Life  Assurance  and  feigned  diseases. 

C  2 
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A  SPECIAL  Course  for  Officers  op  Health. 

1.  Preventive  Medicine  (Hygiene,  Public  Health),  a  winter  course  of  at 
least  seventy  lectures  and  examinations,  to  comprise  : — 

(a.)  The  numerical  method  and  medical  logic,  as  essential  means  of 
inquiry ;  also,  vital  and  sanitary  statistics  as  connected  with  this 
subject, 
(i.)  Medical  Topography. 

(<J.)  Principles  of  construction  as  far  as  applicable  to  the  preservation  of 
health. 

{d.')  Diseases  and  their  causes. 

(e.)  Diet  and  water  supply  ;  deodorants  and  disinfectants,  &c.  ;  venti- 
lation and  warming,  and  the  several  aids  to  health. 
(/.)  Sanitary  legislation,  and  duties  of  health  officers. 

Question  2. 

Every  subject  except  Preventive  Medicine,  as  roughly  defined  under 
question  1,  should  have  been  taught  as  parts  of  the  ordinary  medical  course, 
Practical  Toxicology  included. 

I  suggest  that  the  time  to  be  exclusively  given  to  Preventive  Medicine, 
and  any  other  subject  not  forming  part  of  the  usual  medical  curriculum, 
should  be  one  winter  session,  during  which,  the  following  subjects  should 
be  studied : — 

(a.)  Preventive  Medicine,  in  a  course  as  suggested,  of  seventy  lectures 

and  examinations, 
(i.)  Practical  instruction  in  analysis  of  food,  water,  air,  &c.,  bearing 

dii-ectly  on  the  causes  of  disease.* 
(c.)  Practical  instruction  by  an  Officer  of  Health  in  the  duties  of  his 

office.    This  might  occupy  th^  following  summer  session,  if  deemed 

advisable. 

(d.)  Medical  Psychology,  as  a  distinct  coui'se,  over  and  above  what  is 
taught  as  part  of  Forensic  Medicine. 

Questio7i  3. 

This  question  is  sufficiently  answered  vmder  question  2.  I  think  that  two 
formal  courses  of  lectures — one  on  Preventive  Medicine,  the  other  on  Psycho- 
logical Medicine — should  be  insisted  on ;  and  might  go  on  together,  as  well 
as  the  work  of  the  laboratory. 


•  It  will  bo  seen  that  I  contemplate  three  practical  laboratory  courses : 

1.  In  the  first  summer  session  (general). 

2.  In  the  third  summer  session  (toxicological). 

3.  In  the  fourth  winter  session  (hygienic). 
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Question  4. 
As  ali-eady  answered  under  question  2. 
(a.)  Practical  laboratory  work. 
(J.)  Work  with  an  Officer  of  Health. 

Question  5. 
Already  answered  under  question  2. 

Books.  I  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  subjects  that  ought  to  be  treated 
under  the  title  of  Preventive  Medicine  are  more  fully  set  forth  than  in  the 
fii'st  part  of  "  Hooper's  Physician's  Vade  Mecum,"  written  by  myself.  I  refer 
especially  to  part  of  chap,  i.,  the  whole  of  chap.  iL,  §  5  of  chap,  iii.,  and 
chap,  v.,  headed  Hygiene.  An  eighth  edition  of  this  work  will  be  out  before 
the  end  of  the  year.    It  contains  some  useful  additions. 

Question  6. 

(a.)  Want  of  knowledge. 

(&.)  Want  of  care. 

(c.)  Want  of  practice  as  witnesses. 

Question  7. 

(a.')  By  the  teaching  concerning  Medical  Evidence,  comprised  in  the  course 
of  Forensic  Medicine  (q.  1). 

(J.)  By  the  experience  acquired  in  attending  the  Officer  of  Health 
(q.  2,  c),  who  should  take  the  student  with  him  to  inquests,  &c. 

Question  8. 

(«.)  The  student  might  be  required  to  pass  the  first  and  second  M.B.  of  the 
TJrdversity  of  London. 

(5.)  A  special  board  might  be  appointed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  students  in  subjects  not  comprised  in  the  ordinary 
curriculum  (e.g.  Preventive  and  Psychological  Medicine). 

(Signed)      W.  A.  Guy,  F.E.S. 


iFram  K.  ANGUS  SMITH,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Ph.  D.) 

Manchester, 

October  26th,  1868. 

SlE, 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Medical 
Council  of  Education  and  the  very  searching  notes  by  Dr.  Rumsey.  I  may 
be  allowed,  instead  of  answering  the  questions  specially,  to  make  some 
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remarks  on  the  general  plan.  I  am  not  a  medical  man,  and  I  may  therefore 
be  supposed  to  look  on  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  that 
taken  by  the  Medical  Council.  I  think  it  may  not  be  unpleasant  to  the 
Council  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  men  tramed  in  a  school  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  has  educated  them.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
magnificent  position  which  medical  men  have  taken  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  and  notably  of  natural  sciences.  I  am  not,  therefore,  inclined 
to  say  anything  against  that  position  when  I  remark  that  I  am  stnick  first 
of  all  by  the  remarkable  width  of  the  field  of  thought  and  study  which  is 
laid  out  for  medical  students  in  the  present  schools.  I  am,  therefore,  not  less 
sul^3rised  with  the  present  attempt  to  enlarge  that  field. 

In  relation  to  this  I  turn  to  question  No.  6,  "  What  are  the  deficiencies 
which  you  have  observed  in  medical  witnesses  ? "  Let  others  speak  of  their 
own  departments,  I  may  speak  of  mine.  I  have  observed  that  medical  men 
speak  as  if  they  supposed  that  they  had  leamt  Physics. and  Chemistry, 
whereas  their  knowledge  is  too  often  hurtful  from  incompleteness  ;  there  is  a 
want  of  depth  and  breadth  and  fulness  when  they  speak  of  Chemistry.  That 
science  cannot  be  leamt  even  by  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life,  and  to  make  it 
a  portion  of  the  study  of  a  medical  man  may  prevent  him  from  making  some 
en'ors,  but  can  never  fit  him  for  work  where  the  principal  knowledge  required 
is  chemical.  I  have,  for  example,  devoted  my  life,  I  may  say,  to  the  study  of 
air  and  water,  and  I  am  continually  finding  that  not  only  must  I  learn  daily, 
but  if  I  do  not  keep  myself  in  practice  the  fineness  of  obsei-vation  becomes 
blunted.  The  man  who  makes  chemical  inquiries  only  occasionally  can 
seldom  obtain  results  to  be  relied  on.  Chemistry  must  be  his  chief  study, 
not  Medicine. 

If  I  were  an  Engineer,  I  would  speak  in  a  similar  manner  when  portions 
of  Engineeiing  science  and  practice  were  demanded  as  a  part  of  the  education 
of  a  medical  man. 

The  Naturalist  may  also  say  so  for  his  department.  And  yet  it  may  be 
said — ^it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  real  Physician  must  know  all  these 
things  mentioned,  as  all  relate  to  health ;  he  must  in  reality  be  a  man  of 
universal  knowledge.  It  is  true  in  the  abstract,  because  all  things  on  earth 
may  be  viewed  in  relation  to  man's  health. 

But  may  we  not  speak  in  the  same  way  of  other  professions  also  ?  No 
knowledge  is  useless  to  a  lawyer ;  he  must  occasionally  touch  on  aU  the  subjects 
and  interests  of  man,  both  those  of  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  possessions. 
And  it  is  true  of  the  chemist,  to  whom  all  substances  in  natm-e,  and  all  con- 
ditions of  substances,  as  weU  as  their  effects  on  body  and  mind,  are  of  interest  ; 
without  a  knowledge  of  all  he  is  not  a  perfect  chemist.  This  is  more  the  case 
with  the  chemist  than  any  other  scientist,  and  yet  he  does  not  learn  every- 
thing— neither  does  the  laAvyer.    The  reason  is  plain — he  cannot. 

If  medical  men  are  to  hold  their  high  position  they  must,  it  appears  to  me, 
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avoid  as  much  as  possible  travelling  beyond  their-  bounds,  and  when  they  are 
in  want  of  outside  knowledge  they  can  receive  it  from  others  who  may  study 
it  most. 

Dr.  Eumsey  has  had  this  idea  correctly  when  he  mentions  seeking  the  aid 
of  skilled  Pharmacists  or  Chemists  to  inspect  adulterations  of  drugs,  but  it 
would  be  still  better  to  leave  it  entii'ely  to  them  in  difficult  cases.  It  would 
be  well  also  to  do  similarly  when  buildings  and  waterworks,  &c.,  are  spoken 
of,  and  seek  the  aid  of  architects  and  engineers.  Have  medical  men 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  buildings  or  of  engineering  science  ? 

It  strikes  me  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Council  will  give  much  ofiEence  to 
other  scientific  men  who  seem  to  be  shut  out  from  some  of  the  ground  which 
they  have  fairly  conquered,  and  it  seems  to  me  also  that  medical  men  will 
not  be  raised  in  position  by  making  the  claims. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  keep  the  public  in  good  health  requires  the  aid  of 
perhaps  all,  certainly  many,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  it  is  more  important 
to  have  a  division  of  employment  than  to  accumulate  the  work  on  the  hands 
of  an  ah-eady  overburdened  class. 

If,  therefore,  medical  men  would  join  a  congress  of  other  scientific  men, 
the  power  desired  would  be  obtained  in  a  better  form  for  the  community. 
Such  at  least  is  my  opinion  on  this  point. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      R.  Angus  Smith. 


{From  Dr.  BOND,  Ha/i'tley  Institution,  Southampton^ 

1.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  of  the  subjects  suggested  in  the  annexed 
paragraph,  except,  perhaps,  Engineering  Science  and  Practice,  have  a  more 
or  less  practical  relation  to  the  duties  which  a  medical  man,  qualified  by  a 
diploma  in  State  Medicine,  might  be  called  upon  to  discharge,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  all  persons  who  may  be  appointed  to  such  offices  as  that  of 
Coroner,  Officer  of  Health,  &c.,in  any  town  or  district,  should  be  compelled  to 
show  evidence,  by  the  possession  of  such  a  diploma,  or  by  other  sufficient 
means,  of  possessing  competent  knowledge  in  some  of  these  subjects,  but  I 
very  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  including  all  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the 
question  in  a  single  examination.  Some  would  be  more  requisite  in  certain 
public  offices  than  in  others,  and  I  would,  therefore,  allow  a  candidate  for 
a  diploma  a  certain  latitude  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  it  being  expressly 
intimated  in  the  diploma  what  subjects  it  covered. 

2.  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
must  necessarily  vary  with  circumstances  in  each  case  ;  the  efficiency  of  the 
knowledge  would  be  best  tested  by  examination. 
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3.  The  order  of  study  would  in  my  opinion  be  best  left  to  tbe  choice  of  the 
candidate.  A  prescribed  course  of  study  may  be  desu-able  as  a  general  rule, 
in  the  case  of  youths  who,  like  medical  students,  are  commencing  a  profession, 
but  I  think  that  the  fullest  liberty  of  action  in  this  respect  should  be  accorded 
to  adults,  who  are  no  longer  in  statu  2}U])illan. 

4.  It  would,  of  covLTse,  be  desirable  that  a  candidate  for  a  diploma  in  any 
of  the  subjects  above  specified  should  have  had  opportunities  of  studying 
them  practically,  but  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  making  such  a  condition 
essential.  A  thoroughly  competent  examiner  (and  any  other  is  worse  than 
useless)  will  soon  find  out  whether  a  candidate's  knowledge  has  been  obtained 
practically  or  only  from  book.  If  the  examination  were  made  as  practical  as 
possible  in  all  subjects,  the  caiTdidates  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  such  instruction  as  they  might  requii-e  in  the  laboratories  of  schools 
of  medicine,  asylums,  and  other  similar  institutions  at  present  existing. 

5.  This  seems  to  me  a  rather  absurd  question.  Of  course  the  knowledge 
professed  by  the  candidates  should  be  thorough,  and  the  examiners  and  can- 
didates would  between  them  soon  create  a  standard  of  proficiency.  There 
are  plenty  of  manuals  on  most  of  these  subjects,  and  where  there  are  none 
they  would  soon  be  forthcoming  if  wanted. 

6.  "Want  of  precision  in  their  knowledge  and  inability  to  distinguish  facts 
and  opinions. 

7.  By  improving  their  preliminaiy  education,  and  fespecially  by  a  certain 
amount  of  training  in  abstract  science,  such  as  Mathematics  and  the  Laws 
of  Thought ;  and  in  some  cases,  in  those  of  Evidence. 

8.  Much  as  courts  of  examiners  in  other  subjects  are  constituted,  by 
choosing  the  best  men  who  can  be  obtained  for  the  office. 

(Signed)      Francis  T,  Bond. 


(^From  P.  H.  HOLLAND,  Esq.) 

Burial  Acts  Office, 

8,  KiCHMOND  Terrace. 

2nd  November,  1868. 

Sir 

'  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  your  circular  letter  of  September  8th,  in 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Council  do  me  the  honour  of  asking  my 
opinion  on  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  for  granting  diplomas  or  certificates 
of  proficiency  in  State  Medicine,  it  being  already  decided  that  such  diplomas 
or  certificates  ought  to  be  granted  exclusively  to  such  persons  only  whose 
names  are  or  shall  be  entered  upon  the  Medical  Register,  and  who  have 
therefore  given  proof  of  the  completion  of  ordinary  medical  study.  The 
question,  therefore,  now  is,  what  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  and 
proficiency,  beyond  that  necessary  for  passing  the  ordinaiy  medical  examina- 
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tions,  ought  to  be  required  to  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  diploma  or  certificate 
of  proficiency  in  State  Medicine,  for  wliicli,  knowledge,  very  different  alike  in 
kind  and  degree  fi'om  that  needed  in  ordinary  medical  practice,  should  be 
required. 

A  general  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  first  of  the 
questions  will  be  necessaiy,  but  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  designating  them 
exactly  as  is  therein  done.  The  term  "  Preventive  Medicine "  does  not 
suggest  to  me  all  that  it  really  includes,  and  it  would,  I  think,  be  safer  to 
name  the  particular'  branches  of  it  rather  than  to  leave  them  implied  by  the 
use  of  so  general  a  term  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  terms 
"  Portions  of  Engineering  Science  and  Practice  "  may  easily  be  misunderstood 
as  implying  much  more  of  Engineering  than  is  intended.  What  is  needed  is 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  branches  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  but  which  very  few  engineers  or  architects  have  acquired  or 
attended  to,  and  which  have  been  taught,  so  far  as  they  have  been  taught 
at  all,  by  those  sometimes  called  the  Early  Sanitarians,  some  of  whom  indeed 
are  engineers.  These  subjects  are  so  mixed  up  with  those  of  Preventive 
Medicine — the  preservation  of  health  being  sometimes  identical  with  the 
prevention  of  disease — ^that  which  is  medical  and  which  is  engineering  can 
hardly  be  decided.  The  mahx  subjects  of  the  programme,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  Water,  Air,  Habitations,  Food  and  Cooking,  Beverages, 
Clothing,  Employment,  Exercise  and  Amusement,  Draining  (with  removal 
and  disposal  and  utilization  of  refuse).  Ventilation,  Warming,  Climate,  Soil, 
and  Meteorology — each  as  aflEecting  beneficially  or  injuriously  the  public 
health — and  also  the  special  legislation  on  the  subject. 

A  general  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects  wiU  be  necessary ;  but  the 
subjects  are  so  nimierous  and  extensive  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
ordinary  student  to  acquire  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  so  many,  yet 
improper  that  the  holder  of  a  diploma  for  State  Medicine  should  not  be 
generally  acquainted  with  any  of  them.  It  is  also  exceedingly  desirable  that 
those  engaged  should  be  highly  proficient  in  some  branch  or  department  of 
that  veiy  extensive  study.  I  think  the  only  method  by  which  this  double 
object  can  be  attained  is  by  a  wise  division  of  employment.  If  those  engaged, 
instead  of  all  attempting  to  learn  everything,  by  which  a  rather  high 
mediocrity  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for,  would  be  content  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  aU  the  subjects  and  a  special  knowledge  of  some  only,  the 
usefulness  of  the  whole  body  of  those  engaged  will  be  very  much  increased. 
The  examinations  might  be  so  conducted  as  greatly  to  contribute  towards 
this  end  by  requiring  eveiy  candidate  for  the  diploma  to  pass  such  an 
examination  as  will  show  that  he  possesses  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  all 
the  subjects,  and  that  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
some  one  or  more  of  them.  The  only  choice  is  between  a  moderate  standard 
of  knowledge  for  all  the  subjects  with  a  very  high  standard  in  one  or  more, 
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or  a  little  above  a  moderate  amount  of  knowledge  in  all,  or,  lastly,  a  high 
standard  in  a  few  subjects  gained  at  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  rest ; 
and  of  these  three  choices  the  first  is,  I  believe,  the  most  safe  one. 

To  the  eighth  question,  "  How  should  a  Court  of  Examiners  be  constituted?" 
I  reply :  By  appointing  several  men  who  have  proved  themselves  proficients 
in  the  exercise  of  the  special  knowledge  needed — e.ff.,  in  Preventive  and 
Forensic  Medicine,  Chemistry  of  Water,  Air,  Food,  &c.,  Sanitary  Engineering 
and  Administration — and  that  the  kind  of  examination  should,  in  part, 
consist  in  testing  the  candidate's  ability  by  actually  performing  the  sort  of 
work  he  will,  if  employed,  have  to  do.  For  instance,  one  engaged  in  State 
Medicine  will  often  have  to  inquire,  with  the  object  of  proving  to  the  public, 
whether  there  are  any,  and  what,  causes  of  local  or  temporary  excess  of 
disease,  and  how  such  causes  may  be  best  removed  ;  and  the  best  proof  a 
candidate  can  give  of  ability  to  do  such  work  will  be  by  actually  doing  it — 
i.e.,  by  drawing  up  a  report  showing  the  reality,  kind,  and  degree  of  the 
excessive  local  or  temporary  disease  actually  existing  in  some  place,  its  most 
probable  cause  or  causes,  and  the  means  of  removal,  so  far  as  he  can  without 
knowledge  of  technical  engineering.  Such  a  report  would  show,  not  only 
the  candidate's  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  in  a  considerable  variety  of 
the  subjects  required,  but  al^o  his  power  of  employing  that  knowledge, 
and  of  expressing  his  opinions  in  a  clear,  convincing,  and  forcible  manner 
without  injurious  exaggeration.  It  would  show,  also,  his  perception  of  the 
nature  and  force  of  rational  evidence,  of  the  use  of  statistics,  and  of  the 
application  of  science  to  practical  use,  much  better  than  can  be  tested  by 
ordinary  examination  by  questions,  though  that  method  would  be  necessary 
also. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)      P.  H.  Holland. 


{From  tlie  LOKD  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  Sir  W.  Bovill.) 

I  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  expressing  an  opinion  upon  this  subject;  but 
as  the  Committee  have  asked  for  my  views,  I  am  happy  to  answer  their  in- 
quiries to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

In  the  matters  which  come  before  the  courts  of  law,  in  criminal  and  civil 
cases,  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  who  have  been  called  as  wit- 
nesses have,  according  to  my  experience,  been  generally  well  qualified  by 
theij  education  and  knowledge  to  form  an  opinion  and  to  give  evidence  upon 
the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed.  These  gentlemen 
have,  however,  in  important  cases  been  usually  selected  in  consequence  of  the 
particular  inquiry  being  connected  with  a  subject  which  they  have  made  their 
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special  study,  and  it  would  be  difficult  by  means  of  any  examination  to  raise 
mere  students  to  an  equality  with  men  of  gi-eat  experience  and  eminence, 
who  have  obtained  a  well-earned  distinction  in  a  particular  department  of 
medical  science. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  the  precise  subjects,  or  any  particular  course  of 
study,  which  would  be  likely  to  qualify  medical  men  to  give  evidence  in  the 
coiu'ts  of  law  better  than  those  which  are  embraced  in  the  present  system  of 
medical  education;  though  for  a  higher  or  Special  Certificate  at  the  time  of 
examination  gi'cater  proficiency  might  well  be  required  in  Forensic  Medicine, 
Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Preventive  Medicine.  I  think  it  would 
also  be  well  to  require  special  knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  (exclusive  of  mental  aSections),  and  the  whole  of  these  might 
be  included  in  07ie  class  for  a  Special  Certificate. 

Psychological  Mediciae  and  mental  diseases  have  usually  been  made  rather 
a  separate  and  special  study,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  require  to  be 
so,  and  they  should  in  my  opinion  of  themselves  be  the  subject  of  another 
class  for  a  special  certificate. 

The  subjects  of  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical  Topography,  and 
portions  of  Engineering  Science  and  Practice  seem  to  me  also  to  belong  to  a 
separate  and  independent,  or  third  class,  and  which  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  distinct.  These  subjects  take  a  veiy  wide  range,  requiring  considerable 
observation  and  experience  ;  and  in  the  comparatively  short  time  that  could 
be  devoted  to  preparing  for  an  examination  I  think  it  would  be  almost  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  include  them  with  the  other  two  important  classes  of  sub- 
jects to  which  I  have  before  referred,  at  least  if  any  amount  of  distinction  is 
to  be  attained.  For  this  class  might  be  added  the  subjects  of  Chemistry, 
Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

The  time  to  be  devoted  to  any  particular  branch  of  study  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  it  includes,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  studying  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  standard  of  the  examination.  For 
the  Jirst  class  of  subjects  to  which  I  have  adverted,  a  comparatively  short  time 
(say  sis  to  twelve  months)  would  probably  be  sufficient,  ia  addition  to  the 
ordinary  preparation  for  examination. 

•  For  the  second  class  twelve  or  eighteen  months',  at  least,  special  application 
to  the  subject  would,  I  should  think,  be  found  necessary,  combined  with 
practical  experience;  whilst  for  the  third  class  two  years'  or  more  practical 
study  and  observation  would  probably  be  required. 

The  best  board  of  examiners  would  seem  to  be  the  gentlemen  who  have 
already  attained  eminence  in  the  particular  departments  of  medical  science, 
and  they  also  could  best  indicate  the  proper  division  of  the  subjects,  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  or  branch  of 
knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  Law  of  Evidence,  in  my  opinion  it  should  not  be  made  a 
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subject  of  study  or  examination  for  a  Medical  Certificate.  What  medical  men 
have  to  do  in  legal  questions  is  to  qualify  themselves  to  give  evidence  upon 
facts  within  their  knowledge  and  obseiTation,  or  to  give  their  opinions  upon 
actual  or  assumed  facts,  or  both  combined;  and  this  they  can  do  \vithout  any 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  evidence,  an  impei-fect  acquaintance  with  which 
would  be  very  likely  to  mislead  them. 

"With  reference  to  the  sixth  printed  question,  I  may  mention  that  the  great 
misfortune  and  defect  in  medical  testimony  hitherto  has  been  that  medical 
men,  like  many  other  professional  witnesses,  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  making  themselves  partisans  in  endeavouring  to  support  the  particular 
views  of  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  they  have  been  called ;  and  this  has  led 
to  conflicts  of  opinion  which  sometimes  have  appeared  not  very  creditable  to 
the  profession. 

The  remedy  rests  with  the  individual  members  of  the  profession. 

In  granting  any  Special  Certificate  I  think  it  most  important  that  it  should 
designate  the  medical  distinction  in  the  particular  class,  and  not  in  any  way 
convey  an  intimation  that  the  person  obtaining  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
professional  witness. 

(Signed)      W.  Bovill. 

25,  ECCLESTON  SqUABB, 

Nov.  9,  1868. 


(^From  Dr.  ALFEED  S.  TAYLOR.) 

Chemical  Labobatoey,  Gut's  Hospital,  S.E. 

Mvembei'  10,  1868. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  the  accompanying  answers  to  the 
questions  on  State  Medicine  proposed  to  me  by  your  Committee. 

In  granting  diplomas  for  special  knowledge  in  State  Medicrtie,  whether 
one  or  two  classes  of  practitioners  be  created,  the  difficulty  will  arise — ^how 
are  they  to  be  satisfactorily  remunerated  for  giving  up  the  medical  profession 
and  confining  themselves  to  State  medical  practice  ? 

They  should  have  some  privileges,  or  there  wiU  not  be  sufficient  inducements 
to  undertake  these  responsible  duties.  The  present  mode  of  appointing 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  is  a  sheer  absurdity.  The  applicant  is  a  local 
practitioner,  who  looks  only  to  the  salary ;  and  his  appointment  depends,  not 
on  tried  ability  and  tested  knowledge,  but  on  local  Vestry  influence.  This 
system  should  be  abolished.  The  office  should  be  held  only  by  those  who 
pass  an  examination  and  acquire  the  diploma  of  State  Medicine.  The  office 
should  be  weU.  paid,  and  the  occupant  of  it  should  be  completely  independent 
of  local  or  Vestry  influence.  Even  if  the  Vestry  appointed  him,  he  should 
not  be  removed  except  upon  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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The  office  of  Coroner,  whether  held  by  a  lawyer  or  medical  man,  should 
only  be  open  to  those  who  have  passed  through  the  three  years  of  study  for 
State  Medicine,  giving  the  benefit  to  lawyers  of  a  legal  education  or 
certificate,  but  requiring  from  every  Coroner  some  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
death,  and  the  mode  of  guiding  a  jury  upon  medical  points  to  a  proper 
verdict. 

Medical  men  would  rebel  against  the  proposition  that  they  should  be 
excluded  from  giving  evidence  at  inquests  or  assizes  until  they  had  qualified 
themselves  to  pass  such  an  examination  as  is  here  sketched  out.  And  yet, 
what  can  be  more  absurd  than  our  present  practice  of  selecting  the  medical 
man  who  happens  to  live  nearest  to  the  body  of  a  person  found  dead  under 
suspicious  circumstances  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  number  of  matters  on 
which  he  had  never  previously  thought,  or  on  which  he  had  had  no  previous 
experience. 

When  a  legal  case  of  difficulty  arises,  a  man  does  not  select  the  nearest 
attorney  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it,  or  helping  him  through  an  action  or 
indictment ;  but  he  takes  the  best  man  he  can  find — at  any  rate  a  competent 
man,  and  one  who  has  had  experience  in  that  particular  department  in 
which  the  question  of  difficulty  arises. 

The  truth  is,  the  greater  number  of  medical  practitioners  are  disqualified 
from  giving  evidence  in  medico-legal  cases.  They  want  experience,  judgment, 
logical  accuracy,  forethought,  and  all  those  qualities  necessary  for  a  medical 
witness  in  a  court  of  law. 

A  proper  consideration  of  these  matters  should  lead  to  an  alteration  of  our 
present  system.  Those  practitioners  only  should  conduct  post-mortem 
examinations  and  analyses  who  have  received  a  diploma  in  State  Medicine, 
and  a  liberal  tarifE  of  fees  should  be  constructed  to  remunerate  men  who 
thus  devote  themselves  to  special  practice  of  this  highly- responsible  kind. 

I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  myself,  for  the  Government  have  long 
entrusted  me  with  the  examination  of  cases,  and  have  paid  me  most  liberally 
for  my  services,  such  as  they  have  been  ;  but  then  I  stand  in  an  exceptional 
position.  There  should  be  a  class  of  men  created  who  can  take  up  such 
cases,  and  receive  a  proper  remuneration  for  theix  labours  in  the  service  of 
the  public. 

A  Ministry  of  Public  Justice  would  soon  set  this  matter  right.  In  the 
meantime,  I  think  your  Committee  will  be  fully  justified  in  creating  one  or 
two  classes  of  State  Medical  Practitioners. 

(Signed)      Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.K.S., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  4'c., 
in  Gfw/'s  Hospital. 
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Question  1. 

1.  Candidates  for  a  diploma  or  certificate  in  State  Medicine  should,  in  my 
opinion,  undergo  an  examination  in  Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  Human 
Morbid  Anatomy,  Psychological  Medicine,  and  the  Laws  of  Evidence. 

2.  A  good  knowledge  of  these  subjects  should  give  to  a  man  the  right  to 
call  himself  "  Medical  Jurist "  or  "  Medical  Expert,"  and  to  employ  himself 
specially  in  the  practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  or  Forensic  Medicine. 

3.  The  proposed  diploma  of  State  Medicine  contemplates  in  the  curriculum 
more  than  this,  and  requires,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  above  mentioned, 
the  following  : — Preventive  Medicine,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical 
Topography,  and  portions  of  Engineering  Science  and  Practice.  These 
subjects  are  undoubtedly  of  great  public  utility,  and  might  well  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  body  of  men — "  Officers  of  Health  " — most  of  whom  now 
occupy  offices  of  great  responsibility  without  having  undergone  any  test  of 
qualification.  The  Officer  of  Health  should  be  competent  to  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  vaccination,  public  and  private  nuisances,  water  supply,  and  the 
verification  of  deaths,  with  the  probable  cause  of  death,  pointing  out  those 
cases  in  which,  from  suspicious  circumstances,  an  inquiiy  before  a  Coronet 
should  take  place. 

4.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  combine  all  these 
sciences  in  one  curriculum  of  study  for  a  single  diploma,  or  to  find  a  class  of 
men  who,  even  if  they  passed  an  examination,  would  be  competent  to 
practise  in  such  a  variety  of  subjects.  Supposing  that  men  could  be  found 
who  would  undertake  the  whole  of  these  duties,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how 
they  could  at  the  same  time  perfonn  satisfactorily  to  the  public  those  which 
would  devolve  upon  them  (under  question  2)  as  medical  jurists  or  experts. 
Even  with  the  best  intentions,  the  mere  question  of  time  would  be  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  With  too  much  thrown  upon  a  practitioner,  nothing 
would  be  well  done.  Apart  from  magisterial  inquiries,  there  are  about  25,000 
inquests  annually  in  England  and  "Wales.  With  special  practice  as  a  medical 
jurist,  a  man  would  have  enough  to  occupy  his  time  and  faculties  in  this 
department  alone. 

5.  Under  the  designation  of  State  Medicine,  there  is  room  for  the  creation 
of  two  classes  of  practitioners,  "  Medical  Experts  "  and  "  Officers  of  Health," 
and  there  is  enough  in  both  departments  to  give  full  occupation  to  the  two 
classes  of  members. 

Question  2. . 

1.  The  time  which  should  be  exclusively  given  to  the  study  of  the  special 
subjects  in  either  department  should  be  two  years,  after  the  completion  of 
the  ordinary  period  of  medical  study.  I  mean  by  this  two  winter  sessions, 
from  1st  October  to  31st  March,  and  two  summer  sessions,  from  1st  May  to 
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31st  July  respectively,  following  the  present  order  of  the  summer  and  winter 
courses.  If  a  man  had  made  a  good  use  of  his  four  years'  period  of  study, 
one  of  these  winter  sessions  might  be  dispensed  with,  thus  reducing  the  time 
to  one  winter  and  two  summer  sessions.  The  better  course,  however,  would 
be  to  require  that  two  yeai-s  should  be  devoted  to  these  special  studies. 

Question  3. 

As  I  have  suggested  the  creation  of  two  distinct  classes  of  practitioners  in 
State  Medicine,  the  order  and  method  of  study  would  require  to  be  varied 
accordingly. 

1.  For  Medical  Experts. — During  two  winter  sessions,  Morbid  Anatomy — 
iaobiding  j>ost-morteni  examinations  in  cases  of  death  fi'om  accident,  wounds, 
bums,  sufEocation,  drowning,  poisoning,  and  other  forms  of  violent  death, 
appearances  in  obscure  cases  of  disease  resembling  poisoning,  or  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  it.  The  first  summer  session  should  be  given  to  lectures  on 
Forensic  Medicine  or  Medical  Jurisprudence,  with  a  continued  attendance  on 
post-mortem  examinations.  The  second  summer  session,  in  addition  to 
attendance  on  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  should  include  attendance 
in  a  laboratory  of  Practical  Chemistry,  where  the  student  may  be  specially 
exercised  in  the  analysis  of  poisons,  of  mixtures  containing  them,  of  the 
viscera  of  persons  alleged  to  have  died  from  poison  (if  opportunities  of  this 
kind  should  present  themselves),  the  mode  of  examining  stains  of  blood  on 
clothing,  weapons,  and  furniture — also  other  stains,  on  which  evidence  may 
be  required. 

2.  For  Officers  of  Health. — The  special  branches  of  knowledge  here  requii-ed 
are  not  usually  comprised  in  a  medical  curriculum,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  any  medical  schools  where  such  subjects  are  taught  in  public 
lectures. 

3.  Besides  the  ordinary  medical  curriculum,  candidates  for  this  diploma  or 
certificate  should  be  required  to  study  Practical  Chemistry  for  six  months  in 
a  chemical  laboratory,  the  course  of  analysis  comprising  the  testing  of  waters, 
of  food  and  medicines  (the  latter  including  the  means  of  detecting  the  most 
common  adulterations),  the  testing  of  soils,  the  detection  of  noxious  gases 
and  vapours  in  the  atmosphere,  the  methods  of  purifying  air  and  water,  the 
chemical  action  of  deodorizing  substances  or  disinfectants,  with  their  practical 
application  in  cases  of  epidemic  disease. 

4.  Candidates  for  this  diploma  should  also  be  required  to  attend  a  full 
course  of  lectures  on  Physics,  including  especially  Mechanics  and  Hydi'aulics. 
Considering  the  number  and  public  importance  of  the  duties  proposed  to  be 
assigned  to  Officers  of  Health,  it  is  impossible  to  name  a  shorter  period  than 
two  years  for  the  special  study  of  these  subjects,  after  the  completion  of  the 
ordinary  medical  curriculum. 
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6.  A  course  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  with  attendance  at  jpost-mortem  examina- 
tions, should  be  included  in  this  period  of  study.  The  candidate  should  also 
be  required  to  attend  cases  of  Vaccination. 

Question  4. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  above 
stated.  Practical  iastruction  will  be  required  in  Toxicology,  General 
Chemistry,  and  in  post-onortem  examinations.  The  use  of  the  microscope 
should  form  a  sijecial  branch  of  practical  knowledge  in  reference  to  Healthy 
and  Morbid  Anatomy,  mineral  and  alkaloidal  poisons,  seeds  and  leaves  of 
poisonous  plants,  adulterations  of  common  articles  of  food,  &c. 

Qiiestimi  5. 

This  question  has  been  ah-eady  answered.  The  extent  to  which  these 
subjects  should  be  carried  as  branches  of  study  has  been  defined  in  the 
answers  to  preceding  questions.  Two  yeai's'  study,  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
period,  would,  I  think,  be  sufficient.  There  are  no  books  which  comprise 
fully  the  various  subjects  here  recommended  for  study.  There  are  works  on 
Forensic  Medicine  or  Medical  Jurisprudence  which  take  in  a  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  the  work  has  still  to  be  wiitten  which  should  be  made  a  text- 
book for  students  of  State  Medicine,  as  it  is  defined  or  described  in  the 
questions  and  answers  here  given.*  At  present  the  student  will  have  to 
search  in  a  variety  of  treatises,  English  and  foreign,  for  information  on  the 
special  branches  of  science  to  which  he  must  give  his  attention. 

Question  6. 

The  deficiencies  here  referred  to  are  all  comprised  in  this  plain  statement, 
"  The  medical  witness  has  not  prepared  himself  for  the  examination  and 
cross-examination  he  must  undergo."  He  is  not  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  courts  of  law — ^the  rules  which  are  followed  in  reference  to  the  putting  of 
questions,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  answers  should  be  given,  in  order  to 
save  the  time  of  the  court  and  to  place  himself  in  a  good  position  mth  the 
legal  authorities.  The  common  errors  are — not  answering  the  question 
directly,  and  giving  answers  to  questions  not  then  put,  but  which  the  witness 
thinks  ought  to  be  put.  The  medical  evidence  is  thus  confused,  and  that 
which  should  properly  come  at  a  later  stage  is  mixed  up  with  the  answers  to 
the  first  questions.  Another  point  is,  that  the  medical  witness  has  not 
thoroughly  examined  aU  parts  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  and  defence,  on 
which  his  evidence  win  certainly  be  required.    He  has  omitted  to  take  an 


•Dr.  Parkes  has  written  a  good  work  approaching  to  this  for  the  use  of  Army  Medical 
Officers. 
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adverse  view  to  his  own  opinion  and  criticise  it  as  a  clever  barrister  will 
criticise  it  in  court.  He  has  probably  omitted  to  keep  a  record  of  dates,  or 
preserve  the  identity  of  articles.  Most  of  these  deficiencies  are  remediable. 
The  information  required  may  be  supplied  by  a  proper  course  of  study,  and 
by  attendance  on  lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine. 

Question  7. 

This  is  answered  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Some  legal  education  might 
be  necessary  for  a  medical  man  who  took  the  oflSce  of  Coroner,  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  or  expert.  The  office  of  Coroner 
should  henceforth  be  restricted  to  those  who  hold  a  diploma  or  certificate  in 
State  Medicine.  They  should  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Judges. 

Question  8. 

A  court  of  examiners  should  be  constituted  of  men  practically  acquainted 
with  those  parts  of  medical,  legal,  and  general  science  which  constitute 
State  Medicine.  A  board  of  three  members  would  be  sufficient.  One 
acquainted  with  legal  medicine  generally — the  rules  of  evidence  and  the 
practice  of  courts  of  law  in  criminal  and  civil  cases  in  which  medical  evidence 
is  required ;  he  should  be  competent  to  examine  candidates  on  questions 
connected  with  wounds,  child-murder,  criminal  abortion  and  insanity,  and 
other  subjects  of  a  medico-legal  nature.  Another  member  should  be  qualified 
to  examine  candidates  on  all  questions  connected  with  Toxicology,  chemical 
analysis,  adulterations  of  food  and  medicine,  &c. ;  and  a  third  should  be 
qualified  to  examine  candidates  on  all  matters  connected  with  sanitary 
science,  vital  statistics,  and  subjects  of  the  like  nature.  The  judgments  of 
three  such  men  would  be  a  safe  guarantee  for  admitting  candidates  to  this 
special  branch  of  practice. 


(^From  Dr.  LOCKHART  ROBERTSON.) 

Haywabd's  Heath,  Sussex, 

November  28th,  1868. 

1.  I  would  submit  that  the  subjects  for  examination  by  candidates  for  this 
diploma  should  be  restricted  to  the  following  : — 
(a.)  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology, 
(J,)  Morbid  Anatomy  (human  and  comparative), 
(c)  Psychological  Medicine. 
(<Z.)  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics, 
(e.)  The  Laws  of  Evidence. 

D 
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I  think  any  multiplication .  of  subjects  of  examination  would  only  deter 
candidates,  and  after  all,  in  practice  it  would  be  found  that  candidates 
would  specially  make  one  depai-tment  of  the  State  Medicine  their  study,  and 
I  think  that  proficiency  in  one  subject — if  it  be  thorough — should  qualify  for 
the  diploma  without  examination  in  the  otJiers.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  skilled  toxicologist  (like  Dr.  Letheby)  should  be  familiar  with  the 
evidence  in  cases  of  contested  mental  sanity  and  vice  versd. 

2.  One  winter  session  would  be  enough  for  the  exclusive  study  of  State 
Medicine,  if  it  be  commenced  after  the  completion  of  the  ordinary  medical 
education. 

The  recent  arrangements  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  whereby  these 
subjects  are  made  part  of  the  final  M.D.  examination,  are  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. I  presume  that  when  such  requirements  are  made  by  a  licensing  body 
for  its  degree  that  the  Medical  Council  would  grant  the  diploma  in  State 
Medicine  without  further  examination  ? 

It  could  not,  I  think,  be  fairly  expected  that  a  Cambridge  graduate — 
approved  by  his  university  in  these  very  subjects — should  again  submit  to 
be  examined  in  them.  Similar  arrangements  to  those  adopted  at  Cambridge 
might  readily,  with  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Council,  be  introduced  into 
the  final  M.D.  examination  for  the  Universities  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
where  their  graduates  entitled  them  to  be  registered  as  qualified  in  State 
Medicine  also. 

3.  I  think  the  order  of  study  should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  candidate. 
The  study  of  Medicine,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  already  injuriously 
aflPected  by  the  trammels  of  the  course  of  study  laid  down. 

4.  Any  attempt  at  forced  practical  instruction  would  only  deter  candidates. 
I  would  allow  each  man  to  acquire  his  knowledge  in  his  own  way,  and  by 
paths  of  his  own  selection. 

5.  It  appears  desirable  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  this  diploma 
to  have  a  list  of  books  entirely  on  which  they  could  be  examined.  This 
must  vary  with  the  progress  of  science.  Certain  standard  books,  as 
"  Professor  Parkes's  Hygiene,"  "  Taylor's  Jurisprudence,"  at  once  suggest 
themselves.  The  examiners  would  probably  from  time  to  time  issue  a  list 
of  the  books  in  which  they  intended  to  examine  the  candidates  for  the 
diploma  in  State  Medicine,  possibly  including  Parliamentary  papers  and 
reports  in  their  list. 

6.  The  average  general  practitioners  whom  I  have  heard  give  evidence 
have  generally  appeared  to  be  ignorant  alike  of  the  laws  of  evidence  and  of 
the  special  subjects  on  which  they  have  been  examined,  and  they  hazard 
instead  rash  and  dogmatic  assertions,  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  experts  whom  I  have  heard  examined  have  too  often  sacrificed  science 
to  the  supposed  requirements  of  their  clients'  case— (^j^  '^y.p4ham  Case). 
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It  appears  hitherto  to  have  been  assumed  that  every  practitioner  in  medi- 
cine is  capable  of  giving  evidence  in  Medical  Toxicology,  Psychological 
Medicine,  &c.,  &c.  The  result  has  been  such  lamentable  exhibitions  of 
ignorance  as  have  greatly  disparaged  the  value  of  all  medical  evidence. 
Similar  has  been  the  influence  "on  public  opinion  of  the  paid  advocacy  of 
the  (so-called)  experts  who  practise  their  calling  in  London. 

7.  I  think  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Council  of  a  diploma  in  State 
Medicine  as  necessary  for  aU.  medical  witnesses,  would  at  least  keep  the 
ignorant  members  of  the  profession  in  the  back- ground. 

The  gradual  raising  of  the  standard  of  medical  education  (which  we  owe 
to  the  Medical  Council)  will  complete  this  work  in  process  of  time.  I  have 
little  faith  in  any  special  course  of  study,  be  it  legal  or  scientific,  for  such 
an  object. 

8.  I  think  the  practice  of  the  University  of  London  in  electing  a  body  of 
examiners  yearly  in  the  several  subjects  required,  commends  itself  for 
imitation  in  this  instance.  I  presume  that  it  would  be  within  the  powers 
of  the  Medical  Council  to  appoint  and  pay  (a  small  honorarium)  to  say  six 
examiners  for  this  diploma  in  State  Mediciae  ?  They  could,  I  think,  com- 
mand able  examiners  at  from  £30  to  £50  a-year  each,  which  would  practi- 
cally be  the  whole  expense  of  the  scheme,  and  they  would  probably  be 
entirely  repaid  by  the  fee  charged  for  the  diploma. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  thus  to  appoint  special  examiners  than  for  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Council  t   complicate  their  position  by  these  duties. 

(Signed)      C.  Lockhabt  Robertson. 


{From  JOHN  SIMON,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.) 

November  28,  1868. 

1.  The  subjects  enumerated  in  the  question  are,  I  think,  proper  subjects  of 
examination.  I  think,  however,  that  Dietology  should  be  expressly  provided 
for ;  and  that  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  Laws  at  the  time  in  force  in 
relation  to  Public  Health  ought  to  be  tested.  Also,  in  my  opinion,  Physics 
and  Chemistry  ought  to  have  been  learnt  by  the  candidate  for  this  diploma 
far  more  thoroughly  than  would  have  been  necessary  for  his  admission  to 
ordinary  practice.  I  presume  that  "  Portions,  of  Engineering  Science  and 
Practice  "  would  include  the  knowledge  of  building  materials  and  building,  so 
far  as  of  interest  to  health  ;  and  that  "  Medical  Topography  "  would  include 
the  elements  of  Geology  and  the  science  of  Water- sources. 

2.  The  attainment  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  might,  I  think,  perhaps  be 
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made  a  condition  of  admissibility  to  examination ;  but  I  should  certainly  not 
recommend  any  attempt  to  obtain  proof  from  the  candidate  of  his  having 
spent  any  fixed  quantity  of  time  on  the  study. 

3.  The  order  <md  method  of  study  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  left  unre- 
servedly to  the  candidate's  option. 

4.  So  far  as  any  given  subject  is  one  of  practice,  so  far  the  learning  of  it 
must,  I  presume,  be  practical,  if  the  candidate  is  to  satisfy  the  standard  of  a 
pi-oper  examination  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  practical  imtruction  appears  neces- 
sary ia  all  subjects  vfhich  admit  of  it. 

5.  The  study  of  the  subjects  should,  I  conceive,  be  of  such  extent  as  would 
give  a  thoroughly  eflB.cient  officer  of  health  in  the  largest  contemporary  sense 
of  the  word. 

6  &  7.  Such  deficiencies  have  been  chiefly  of  three  sorts, — sometimes  im- 
perfect information,  sometimes  imperfect  argument,  sometimes  impei-fect 
impartiality.  So  far  as  any  such  deficiencies  seem  imputable  to  our  pro- 
fession as  a  class,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  particular  education  (in 
the  apparent  meaning  of  the  question)  would  be  their  remedy ;  and  so  far  as 
their  occasional  exhibition  has  been  a  merely  personal  fault,  it  is  manifestly 
as  impossible  that  the  highest  medical  standards  of  knowledge,  reasoning  and 
conscientiousness,  should  be  illustrated  on  every  separate  occasion  of  testi- 
mony as  that  they  should  be  illustrated  on  every  separate  occasion  of  diagnosis 
or  treatment.  As  regards  the  point  of  impartiality,  I  think  it  immeasurably 
to  be  desii-ed,  not  exclusively  as  regards  our  profession,  but  as  regards  aU 
skilled  opinional  evidence  required  in  aid  of  justice  and  legislation,  that  the 
system  of  giving  such  evidence  on  one-sided  retainers — a  system  which  has 
even  led  to  such  evidence  being  publicly  stigmatized  as  "  traffic  testimony" — 
should,  as  fai"  as  practicable,  be  exchanged  for  some  well-considered  system 
of  impartial  reference.  As  regards  deficiencies  of  information  and  reasoning, 
if  we,  as  a  class,  are  too  open  to  the  charge  of  being  insufficiently  critical  in 
questions  of  proof,  and  insufficiently  strict  in  distinguishing  knowledge  from 
inference,  and  probability,  in  its  many  degrees,  from  certainty,  improvement 
in  these  respects  is,  I  think,  far  less  likely  to  result  from  regarding  medical 
logic  as  a  speciality,  than  from  a  generally  stricter  tone  of  logic,  wherever 
conclusions  are  to  be  di-awn  in  common  physiological  and  medical  teaching. 

8.  The  Court  of  Examiners  should,  I  think,  be  in  several  distinct  branches, 
each  branch  consisting  of  (say)  two  men,  eminent  as  masters  of  the  special 
subject-matter,  vrith  perhaps  a  non-examining  president  in  common  for  all 
the  branches.  In  the  present  state  of  medical  afiairs,  I  think  it  would  be 
far  better  that  the  fimction  of  appointing  such  examiners  and  regulating 
their  proceedings  should  be  definitely  vested  in  the  General  Medical  Council 
than  that  it  should  be  optionally  exercised  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  nineteen 
corporations  which  license  for  ordinary  practice. 

(Signed)      John  Simon. 
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{Frmn  Dr.  H.  MAUDSLEY.) 

32,  Queen  Ajoe  Street, 

Cavendish  Squabe, 

December  2nd,  1868. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned,  I  suggest  the  Principles  of  Induc- 
tive and  Deductive  Logic,  in  order  to  insure  sound  reasoning  with  regard  to 
the  facts  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  inferences  warranted  by  them. 

2.  With  regard  to  Psychological  Medicine,  not  less  than  three  months' 
attendance  on  the  practice  of  some  asylum.  This  might  take  place  during  or 
after  the  ordinary  period  of  medical  study. 

4.  Certainly  in  Psychological  Medicine.  Theoretical  knowledge  only  would 
be  worse  than  useless,  it  would  be  mischievous.  No  one  can  know  what 
reasoning  or  what  folly  a  lunatic  is  capable  of  unless  he  has  seen  many 
limatics. 

6.  Among  other  deficiencies,  an  inability  to  discriminate  between  facts 
and  inferences,  arising  in  great  part  from  defective  logical  training.  Hence 
the  desirability  of  including  in  the  scheme  some  examination  in  the  principles 
of  reasoning.  Probably  "  Mill's  System  of  Logic  "  would  be  the  best  book 
to  be  recommended. 

(Signed)      Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 


(^From  G.  HEWLETT,  Esq.,  NetUy.) 

Netley, 

December  2nd,  1868. 

Sib, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  to  my 
address,  and  while  feeling  some  diffidence  in  expressing  any  opinion,  beg  to 
submit  the  following  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  it. 

I  would  premise,  however,  that  I  can  only  presume  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  on  the  system  of  education  that  I  think  might  be 
adopted  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  department  of  State  Medicine 
into  India,  as  my  experience  as  the  Coroner  or  Health  Officer  of  Bombay  has 
been  principally  confined  to  that  city. 

I  think  that  the  study  of  State  Medicine  should  be  divided  into  two 
branches. 

1.  Legal  Medicine. 

2.  Preventive  Medicine. 

The  expert  in  Legal  Medicine  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  especially 
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instructed  in,  and  have  attained  sufficient  knowledge  of,  Forensic  Medicine, 
Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy  (Human  and  Comparative),  and  Laws  of 
Evidence;  whilst  the  expert  in  Preventive  Medicine  should  have  especial 
qualifications  as  regards  knowledge  of  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical 
Topography,  and  those  portions  of  Engineering  Science  and  Practice  which 
especially  refer  to  influences  affecting  the  public  health. 

Question  2. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  subjects  could  possibly 
be  acquired  under  a  period  of  two  years,  which  should  commence  after  the 
completion  of  the  ordinary  course  of  medical  study. 

Question  3. 

I  do  not  feel  justified  in  ans\vering  the  third  question  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
first  division  I  have  proposed  of  State  Medicine,  especially  as  I  fear  for  India, 
however  necessary,  such  an  officer  is  not  likely  to  be  appointed  for  many 
years,  and  even  when  the  necessity  of  such  an  appointment  is  forced  upon 
Government  I  have  grave  doubts  whether  such  officers  would  not  be  limited  to 
the  three  Presidency  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  but  as  regards 
the  Health  Officer,  I  think  that  after  the  comi^letion  of  the  ordinaiy  period  of 
medical  study  he  should  spend  at  least  one  of  the  two  years  in  undergoing  a 
course  of  scientific  instruction. 

This  should  embrace  particular  instruction  in  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics. 
He  should  be  taught  under  what  authority  and  the  method  in  which  a 
census  is  taken  in  England.    The  sources  of  error  in  those  of  the  past  should 
be  pointed  out  and  their  remedy ;  and  it  would,  I  think,  be  extremely 
desirable  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  leam  the  routine  work  at  the 
Registrar- General's  office,  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  up  in  the  preparation 
of  all  the  forms,  calculations,  &c.,  that  are  in  use  there.  His  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  immense  importance  of  correctly  ascertaining  the  true 
causes  of  death,  and  the  errors  that  are  too  commonly  committed  in  register- 
ing these  should  be  pointed  out  to  him,  as  also  the  facts  from  which  the 
reports  of  the  Eegistrar-General  and  Dr.  Farr  are  formed  ;  and  he  should  be 
instructed  how  to  gather  material  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
and  different  types  of  disease  actually  prevailing,  as  well  as  the  causes  which 
intensify  or  modify  disease.    He  should  be  taught  what  measures  to  take  or 
advise  on  the  appearance  of  epidemic  disease,  and  especially  study  meteorology, 
climate,  the  geological  formation  of  surface  rocks,  including  a  chemical 
analysis  of  soils,  as  well  as  Practical  Chemistry,  with  especial  reference  to 
analysis  of  air,  water,  food,  &c.,  and  the  microscopical  examination  of  each. 
He  should  be  instructed  in  practical  mensuration,  ventilation,  &c.,  and  should 
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be  taught  what  are  the  conditions  of  a  healthy  habitation  for  man  and 
animals,  and  also  those  necessary  for  a  good  water  supply  to  towns,  and 
know  where  to  look  for  water,  and  how  best  to  store  it  and  preserve  it  from 
impurities  when  foimd. 

The  difEerent  modes  at  present  prevailing  of  effecting  the  removal  of 
sewage  from  towns,  their  defects,  and  the  consequences  of  these  defects, 
should  be  pointed  out  to  him,  and  the  mode  indicated  by  which  they  might 
best  be  remedied. 

His  attention  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  present  means  em- 
ployed for  flushing  and  ventilation  of  sewers,  and  improvements  on  these 
suggested.  He  should  study  the  best  method  of  utilizing  the  sewage,  and 
the  elements  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  he  should  be  taught  the  principles 
of  surface  drainage,  surveying,  the  use  of  the  theodolite,  &c. 

After  the  completion  of  one  year's  especial  study  of  the  subjects  enume- 
rated above,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  desirable  that  the  future  Health 
Officer  should  devote  the  second  year  to  the  superintendence  of  the  various 
practical  operations  connected  with  sanitation. 

I  think  he  might  study  with  advantage  the  organization,  strength,  and 
cost  of  the  establishment  devoted  to  sanitary  operations.  For  this  purpose 
he  might  attend  the  municipal  authorities  of  any  large  city  or  section  of  a 
city  in  their  inspections,  and  learn  the  practical  working  of  the  sanitary  and 
public  health  acts  in  force.  With  a  like  object  he  should  attend  the  markets, 
slaughter-houses,  provision-stores,  butchers'  shops,  &c,,  and  learn  all  practical 
points  connected  with  food.  He  should  be  taught  to  examine  animals  before 
they  are  slaughtered,  as  well  as  after,  and  learn  the  measures  that  are  taken 
to  seize  and  destroy  food  unfit  for  human  consumption ;  and  he  should 
attend  the  police-courts  to  see  the  kind  of  evidence  magistrates  require  to 
convict  offenders.  He  should  visit  gas  and  chemical  factories,  spinning  and 
weaving  mills,  mines,  &c.,  &c.,  and  not  only  examine  the  air  in  them,  and 
generally  their  sanitary  conditions,  but  also  learn  the  mode  in  which  the 
refuse  of  them  is  disposed  of.  He  should  see  how  the  regulations  regarding 
bake-houses,  offensive  and  dangerous  trades,  were  carried  out,  and  inspect 
the  different  burial  grounds,  and  learn  the  mode  of  enforcing  the  terms  of 
the  law  regarding  interments.  He  should  learn  what  steps  are  necessary 
to  abate  over- crowding  in  lodging-houses,  and  how  to  insure  each  inmate  a 
proper  amount  of  superficial  and  cubic  space,  and  also  what  steps  to  take  with 
regard  to  ruinous  houses,  low-lying  marshy  ground,  and  excavations  near 
human  dwellings.  He  should  inspect  pig-sties,  stables,  both  where  horses 
and  cattle  are  kept,  and  especially  examine  the  air  of  milch-cattle  stables, 
and  observe  the  condition  of  health  the  animals  were  in. 

He  should  be  taught  the  method  in  which  the  Contagious  Disease  Act  is 
worked,  and  should  visit  a  seaport  town,  and  be  instructed  in  the  mode  the 
quarantine  laws  were  carried  out. 
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Question  i. 

I  think  the  answer  I  have  given  to  the  third-  question  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  subjects  in  which  I  think  practical  instruction  is  necessary. 


Questim  6. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  an  extent  the  study  of  these  subjects  should 
be  carried.  For  India  I  am  convinced  that  the  efficient  Health  Officer  must 
be  what  is  generally  understood  by  a  practical  man,  and  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  executive  functions,  and  should  be 
directly  responsible  for  the  state  of  his  district.  I  think  a  Health  Officer 
should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  first  part  of  "  Dr.  Parkes'a 
Practical  Hygiene,"  in  the  "  Eeports  of  the  Bai-rack  and  Hospital  Im- 
provement Committee,"  in  "Dr.  Mapother's  Lectures  on  Public  Health," 
in  the  Kegistrar-General  and  "  Dr.  J'arr's  Reports,"  as  weU  as  those  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  on  the  measures  that  can  be  taken 
under  the  various  acts  pertaining  to  the  public  health. 


Questions  6,  7,  8. 

I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  these  questions,  but  I  would  in  conclu- 
sion venture  very  respectfully  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Medical  Council  would  represent  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
very  urgent  necessity  for  the  speedy  introduction  of  practical  sanitation  into 
the  villages  and  towns  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Europe 
has  fixed  the  reproach  on  India  as  being  the  bu-thplace  of  cholera,  and  on 
Bombay  as  being  the  principal  gate  through  which  it  spreads  fi'om  India 
westwai'd.  I  believe  that  the  municipal  authorities  in  Bombay  will  be  able 
to  prevent  cholera  from  ever  prevailing  to  any  great  extent  in  that  city,  but 
wc  are  powerless  to  prevent  its  importation  into  us.  Bred  among  the 
travcl-woi-n,  excited,  badly-clothed,  badly-fed,  impure  water-drinking  fre- 
quenters of  the  religious  fairs,  it  has  been  brought  into  Bombay  when  the 
city  was  comparatively  fifee  fi-om  the  disease,  and  killed  its  thousands  before 
it  died  out. 

What  we  want  in  the  mofussH  in  India  is  a  ceaseless  cleansing,  and  that 
can  only  be  anived  at  by  the  supreme  authority  ordering  it  to  be  done.  We 
are,  however,  in  this  much  better  condition  to  start  with  in  India  than  in 
England,  that  if  this  work  is  ever  done,  it  will  be  done  by  officers  directly 
responsible  to  and  appointed  by  Government ;  and  aU  that  is  wanted  to  pre- 
vent the  scourge  of  cholera  ever  again  escaping  from  India  to  Europe,  is  that 
Eui-opean  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  rulers  of  India,  and 
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induce  them  to  order  measures  wliich  would  bear,  I  confidently  believe, 
results  more  beneficial  to  the  natives  of  India  than  any  of  the  many 
blessings  EngUsh  rule  has  already  conferred  upon  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

(Signed)      Gillham  Hewlett, 
Surgeon,  Bombay  Army, 
Coroner  and  Health  Officer,  City  of  Bomha/y. 


(From  Dr.  LIONEL  BEALE,  F.R.S.) 

61,  Geosvbnoe  Steeet, 

December  2nd,  1868. 

sm, 

I  find  it  so  difficult  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  without  going 
into  very  lengthy  details,  which  I  am  sure  wiH  be  fuUy  entered  into  by 
others  more  competent  than  myself,  that  I  shaU  venture  to  restrict  my  reply 
to  the  one  or  two  matters  with  which  I  am  most  conversant. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Animal  Chemistry  and  microscope  work  should  be 
included  among  the  subjects  in  which  a  candidate  for  a  diploma  in  State 
Medicine  should  be  compelled  to  pass. 

The  courses  of  instruction  should  I  think  consist  of  lectures  and  practical 
work  in  the  laboratory  and  microscope  rooms,  and  should  include  the 
chemical  analysis  and  microscopic  exaniination  of  air,  water,  earth,  all 
articles  of  food,  and  some  medicines ;  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  propa- 
gation of  diseases,  examination  of  secretions  and  discharges,  &c.,  and  an 
orginal  inquiry  conducted  by  the  candidate  himself. 

Very  much  might,  I  think,  be  taught  in  the  two  or  three  years  during 
which  the  student,  already  well  trained,  was  prosecuting  the  other  special 
subjects  of  State  Medicine. 

I  conceive  the  great  difficulty  will  be  the  establishment  of  the  proper 
work-rooms,  &c,  in  London,  in  connection  with  some  well-arranged  medical 
school.  The  existing  state  of  things  as  regards  every  department  of  thorough 
scientific  medical  work  is  deplorable,  and  there  seems  to  me  little  hope  of 
its  being  remedied.  There  is  hardly  a  place  in  London  where  medical 
scientific  investigation,  microscopical  and  chemical,  can  be  satisfactorily 
conducted.  There  is,  I  fear,  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  influential 
persons  to  place  purely  scientific  work  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  scientific 
men,  and  to  confine  as  far  as  possible  the  rising  practitioner  to  his  practical 
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medical  and  surgical  work— than  which  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to 
the  true  interests  of  our  profession,  for  it  is  obvious  that  every  thorough 
scientific  worker  in  our  ranks  adds  to  our  renown,  and  helps  to  increase  the 
respect  with  which  educated  persons  and  the  public  regard  us. 

It  appears  to  me  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  constituting  a  court  of 
examiners  or  in  advancing  in  any  direction  deemed  desirable  by  the  Council. 
The  amount  of  suppressed  energy  and  intellect  in  our  ranks  is  enormous. 
There  are  very  many  men,  and  highly  qualified  already,  who  would  gladly 
devote  themselves  to  new  work  if  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
small  income  (from  £100  to  £200  a  year)  during  the  earlier  years  of 
professional  life.  In  London  we  have  enormous  advantages,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  we  do  not  progress  with  the  times  ;  and  for  many  years 
past  some  of  those  among  us  who  have  been  most  assiduous  in  endeavouring 
to  keep  up  the  repute  of  scientific  medicine  in  England,  and  who  have  been 
struggling  to  extend  our  knowledge,  have  met  with  little  encouragement  or 
consideration  from  those  at  the  head  of  our  medical  corporations.  In  my 
opinion  the  only  real  difficulty  in  carrying  out  most  desirable  reforms,  and 
in  advancing  Medicine  in  many  directions,  is  to  convince  those  who  alone 
have  the  power  to  change,  that  reforms  are  needed,  and  that  continual 
progress  is  to  be  desired. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)      Lionel  S,  Beale. 


1.  All  those  mentioned,  and  in  addition.  Chemical  and  microscopical 
investigation. 

2.  From  two  to  three  years. 

3.  Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  Chemical  investigation,  microscope  work. 
5.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question,  for  the  subjects  would  be  carried 

further  every  year.  Books  I  believe  would  be  written  if  there  was  a  demand 
for  them. 

8.  Each  examinership  should  be  tenable  for  only  five  years  at  the  utmost, 
and  the  same  individual  not  re-eligible. 


{M-om  Dr.  LETHEBY.) 

Question  1.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  named  in  the  circular  sent  me,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  others  of  an  essentially  practical  nature  should  be  included 
— as  the  effects  of  unwholesome  trades,  overcrowding,  unwholesome  foods. 
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impure  water,  &c.,  together  with  the  practical  means  of  discovering  as  well 
as  preventing  such  unwholesome  influences. 

Question  2.  If  six  months  were  exclusively  given  to  these  subjects  after 
the  completion  of  the  ordinary  period  of  medical  study,  I  believe  they  would 
be  suflBiciently  acquired. 

Question  3.  Assuming  that  the  student  is  well  grounded  in  the  subjects 
of  his  profession,  and  especially  in  Physiology,  Pathology,  Morbid  Anatomy, 
and  Practical  Chemistry,  he  would  be  ready  to  pursue  with  advantage  the 
following  subjects : — 

(a.)  Forensic  Medicine  and  the  Laws  of  Evidence  ;  Vital  and  Sanitary 

Statistics,  and  Medical  Topography. 
(J.)  Preventive  Medicine,  including  the  right  use  of  disinfectants  and 
antiseptics  ;  the  nature  and  effects  of  noxious  trades,  unwholesome 
foods,  impure  waters,  insalubrious  atmospheres,  poisons,  «&c.,  together 
with  the  means  of  discovering  them  in  each  case. 
And  as  regards  the  method  of  study,  the  subjects  marked  (a)  might  be 
taught  in  lectures,  and  those  marked  (&)  in  the  laboratory,  and  under  the 
practical  teaching  of  an  Officer  of  Health  with  sufficient  practice. 
Question  4  is  answered  in  the  preceding. 

Question  5  is  difficult  to  answer  without  discussing  each  of  the  subjects 
in  detail,  but  I  would  have  the  leading  facts  and  general  principles  of  each 
subject  fully  comprehended.  The  only  books  which  I  know  of  as  furnishing 
an  approximate  standard  of  the  knowledge  required  is  the  "  Dictionnaire 
D'Hygiene  PubHque  et  de  salubrity,"  apar  Ambroise  Tardieu,  which  discusses 
each  subject  individually,  and  the  "  Traits  D'Hygiene  Publique  et  Privet  " 
of  Michel  L^vy,  which  is  more  general  in  its  treatment  of  the  several 
subjects  ;  and  so  also  in  Dr.  Parke's  work  on  Hygiene. 

Question  6.  The  deficiencies  of  medical  witnesses  are  chiefly  in  the 
confounding  of  facts  with  opinions,  and  the  use  of  a  too  scientific 
nomenclature. 

Question  7.  The  remedy  would  be  in  the  teaching  already  referred  to. 
Question  8.  A  court  of  examiners  should  be  constituted  of  Physiologists, 
Pathologists,  Medical  Chemists,  and  Officers  of  Health. 

(Signed)      Henry  Letheby. 


(^From  W.  H.  MICHAEL,  Esq.) 

4,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple, 

December  ith,  1868. 
For  the  proper  working  of  the  sanitary  laws  I  consider  a  medical  Officer  of 
Health  indispensable.    Such  an  officer  should  also,  in  my  opinion,  as  in 
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Germany,  be  intrusted  with  sanitary  police  duties.  He  should  act  inter- 
mediately as  between  the  public,  the  local  authority,  and  the  central  dii-ec- 
tion  of  the  State.  I  am  in  favour  of  a  Ministry  of  Health  and  Justice.  In  my 
opinion  the  whole  country  should  be  divided  into  districts  according  to  popu- 
lation, and  to  each  of  these  a  Health  Officer  be  appointed.  I  do  not  here  propose 
to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  this  office  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment, pay,  &c.,  with  the  local  authority  and  central  directors  of  the  State, 
but  simply  to  refer  to  a  few  points  of  qualification. 

I  agree  generally  with  the  paper  memorandum  on  State  Medicine  drawn 
npby  Dr.  Bumsey.  I  except  section  2,  clause  3,  clause  8,  and  clause  9,  as  being 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  such  an  officer,  and  as  likely  to  injure  those 
cordial  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  Officer  of  Health  and  medical 
men  in  practice,  and  as  likely  to  destroy  that  impartiality  which  in  a  medical 
or  scientific  witness  should  be  unimpeachable.  To  discharge  these  duties  I 
consider  some  such  curriculum  and  course  of  study  as  is  now  necessary  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  London  University,  would  be  sufficient.  I 
should  make  one  year's  attendance  on  the  practice  of  a  large  poor-law  imion 
district  compulsory,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Practical  Chemistry  and 
the  use  of  the  microscope  would  be  essential. 

No  attempt  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  to  create  in  the  Officer  of  Health 
an  amateur  lawyer  or  engineer  ;  this  is  neither  practicable  or  desirable.  His 
duty  would  be  to  point  out  in  sanitary  cases  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  and  its 
probable  cause,  whether  bad  drainage,  defective  ventilation,  over-crowding 
or  impure  water  supply.  It  would  be  for  the  engineer  or  surveyor  to  the  local 
authority  to  devise  the  mode  of  remedy,  and  for  the  legal  adviser  to  determine 
the  liability  of  private  individuals  or  the  public,  to  provide  it.  In  criminal  cases 
the  duty  of  the  officer  would  be  to  give  strictly  medical  or  scientific  evidence, 
and  in  no  way,  cither  as  asssessor  or  otherwise,  to  invade  the  domain  of  those 
exercising  judicial  functions.  All  the  knowledge  extra-medical  likely  to  be 
requii-ed  would  be  obtained  in  "  Stephens'  Commentaries,"  "  Russell  on 
Crimes,"  and  "  Best  on  Evidence  ;"  and  as  to  engineering,  the  treatises  "  On 
Drains  and  Sewers  and  Waterworks,"  in  Weale's  series,  would  give  all  requi- 
site infoi-mation.  I  consider  no  special  examining  board  necessary,  but  such 
a  modification  of  the  examination  as  would  give  prominence  to  Chemistry, 
Histology,  and  Hygiene. 

I  believe  that  the  success  of  a  medical  man  thus  educated  would,  as  a 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  largely  depend  on  the  traming  and  development  of 
his  perceptive  faculties  as  distinguished  fi-om  simple  intellect.  The  great 
failures  to  be  deplored  in  my  experience  in  medical  witnesses  arise  from  the 
rarity  of  the  occasions  in  which  they  are  called  on  to  appear  in  that  capacity, 
and  the  want  of  cultivation  of  accurate  habits  of  observation.  From  the  first 
cause  they  lose  their  presence  of  mind,  wanting  the  second,  they  are  not 
thoroughly  prepared  to  aid  justice  in  detecting  and  punishing  crime.   I  have 
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known  post-ttm-tems  to  be  conducted,  and  the  body  not  even  turned  over  on 
the  table,  wMle  the  cause  of  death  was  easily  discoverable  on  the  back,  which 
had  never  been  examined.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  witness  was  quite 
unable  to  determine  the  cause  of  death,  or  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  or 
whether  injuries  had  been  inflicted  before  or  after  death,  from  neglecting  to 
examine  all  the  cavities  of  the  body.  Witnesses  too  often  fail  because  they 
have  to  speak,  not  from  their  own  experience,  but  from  knowledge  got  up  for 
the  occasion  from  text-books,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  in  the  examina- 
tion of  staiiis  and  spots,  whether  of  blood,  semen,  or  the  like,  and  also  in  such 
cases  as  rape,  where,  perhaps,  the  case  under  examination  is  the  only  one  in 
their  experience. 

My  general  opinion  is,  that  Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  much  needed  ; 
that  they  should  in  no  case  be  private  practitioners  ;  that  they  should  be  part 
of  a  great  system  of  sanitary  and  eriminal  reform,  and  that  but  a  small 
variation  from  the  present  system  of  education  would  make  those  who  had 
the  natural  qualifications  I  have  named  efficient  aids  in  promoting  the  pubUc 
weaL 

(Signed)      W.  H.  Michael. 


(Frovi  EGBERT  BAKEK,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Mctories.) 

Leamington, 

December  Uth,  1868. 

Sib,  . 

I  beg  to  offer  you  the  following  answers  to  your  questions  relative  to 
State  Medicine,  which  have  been  delayed  till  now  by  official  and  other 
engagements. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  voluntary  diploma  which  the  CouncU  is  desirous 
of  initiating,  would  be  most  desirable,  as  giving  a  special  status  to  candidates 
for  public  offices,  or  as  affording  to  the  public  the  assurance  of  the  gi'eatest 
ability  in  the  answers  which  such  diplomates  (though  not  officials)  would  be 
able  to  return,  in  forensic  cases,  for  example. 

I  doubt  whether  I  should  begin  with  such  subjects  as  "  Psychological "  or 
even  "  Preventive  Medicine,"  though  both  are  important.  Vital  and  Sanitary 
Statistics  in  connection  with  Medical  Topography,  are  always  full  of  inter- 
esting causes  and  influences  affecting  every  locality ;  whilst  they  are 
elementary  almost,  in  relation  to  the  other  topics  sketched  in  question  No,  1. 
Thus,  they  should  be  primary  ;  and  they  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  most  readily  offering  themselves  to  the  attention  of  candidates,  the  study 
of  them  being  beneficial,  even  in  the  earliest  stages. 

Forensic  Medicine,  though  usually  so  useful  a  branch  of  professional 
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knowledge,  should  rather  take  the  form  of,  and  be  encouraged  as,  a  specialty 
in  each  district.  The  great  art  of  not  anticipating  a  question,  or  of  at  least 
answering  with  deliberation,  and  as  little  technically  as  possible,  is  hard  to 
acquire,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  practise  when  acquired  ;  and  the  possession 
of  it,  however  desii-able,  would  I  think,  scarcely  become  general. 

The  after  maintenance  of  Toxicology  obtained  during  studentship,  should 
by  all  means  be  encouraged  by  an  additional  diploma. 

It  is  questionable  whether,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Council's  existence, 
Morbid  Anatomy  should  be  made  a  leading  topic.  The  repugnance  to  post- 
mortevis  by  relatives,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  specimens 
of  specific  diseases,  are  so  great,  that  immediate  success  would  be  problem- 
atical. 

The  "  Laws  of  Evidence  "  are  most  intricate,  and  not  generally  useful  to 
medical  men,  unless  they  are  likely  to  accept  offices  which  compel  them  to 
occasional  advocacies.  As  a  witness,  the  less  a  man  knows  of  the  laws  of 
evidence,  and  the  simpler  he  makes  his  statements,  the  more  certainly  truth 
is  elicited. 

Some  acquaintance  with  Engineering  Science  and  Practice,  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons  amongst  machinery,  would  be  desirable  ;  for  certifying 
surgeons  for  example.  Ignorance  on  what  should  be  the  minimimi  amount  of 
interference  with  motive  or  commimicated  power,  and  on  what  may  constitute 
the  probabilities  of  danger  from  causes  which  are  irrespective  of  the  ablest 
scientific  suggestions,  such  as  the  ciuiosity,  ignorance,  or  wilfulness  of  work- 
people, is  often  a  great  drawback  to  a  medical  man's  usefulness.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  time  should  be  given  to  any  one  or  more  of  these 
subjects  exclusively.  Men  of  peculiar  habits  of  thoyght  may  be  prepared  on 
some,  if  not  all,  of  them.  The  offer  of  an  examination  would,  I  think,  best 
test  the  inclinations  and  abilities  of  candidates. 

The  order  which  suggests  itself  to  me,  in  which  the  subjects  named  should 
be  taken,  is  as  follows :  Medical  Topography,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics, 
Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Odontology.  The 
method  of  study  should  be  left  to  the  ability  and  opportunity  of  the 
candidate. 

The  study  of  these  subjects  should  be  carried  as  far  as  possible ;  first, 
on  Morbid  Anatomy ;  secondly,  to  the  succession  of  teeth  in  different 
idiosyncrasies  up  to  14  years  of  age  ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  fencing  of  all 
gearing  in  Engineering  Science,  so  as  to  reduce  dangerous  proximity  to  a 

Tpirn'mnTn.  . 

Deficiencies  in  medical  witnesses  exhibit  themselves  in  flippancy  of  manner, 
in  professional  technicalities,  and  in  hasty  and  tortuous  answers.  A  medical 
witness  should  be  taught  never  to  answer  a  novel  question  without  first 
repeating  it  privately  to  himself. 

The  submission  to  a  voluntary  examination  for  a  diploma  of  a  still  higher 
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and  more  specific  character  than  that  akeady  possessed,  would,  I  imagine, 
be  the  readiest  remedy  for  such  deficiencies. 

The  Court  of  Examiners  should  be  moveable  annually  to  the  largest  towns, 
and  due  notice  should  be  given  of  the  times  and  places  of  sitting. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)       Eobeet  Bakee. 


(From  Dr.  J.  A.  SYMONDS.) 

Clifton. 

1.  To  these  subjects  I  should  add  Logic.  I  suppose  Engineering  Science 
would  include  some  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  otherwise  I  should  have 
suggested  Machinery,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Optics. 

2.  I  should  consider  the  studies  additional  to,  and  founded  upon,  a  thorough 
medical  education.  I  do  not  incline  to  the  prescription  of  any  fixed  time  of 
study.  This  may  be  left  to  the  student.  If  he  can  pass  the  examination 
required,  it  is  no  matter  how  long  a  time  he  takes  to  acquire  the  necessary 
information. 

4.  Toxicology,  Morbid  Ana.tomy,  and  perhaps  Preventive  Medicine,  in  the 
sanitary  department. 

5.  The  student  must  seek  knowledge  for  himself  from  various  teachers  and 
books.  Possibly  professorships  in  various  departments  of  State  Medicine  may 
be  instituted.  I  should  urge  the  study  of  "Neill's  Logic,"  "Bain's  Psycholo- 
gical Treatises,"  and  "  Lewes's  History  of  Philosophy." 

8.  The  Court  of  Examiners  should  consist  of  men  eminent  in  various 
departments. 

(Signed)      J,  A.  SyMonds. 


(^From  Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  London.) 

Melton  House,  Hampstead, 

December  21,  1861. 

Sib, 

Li  answer  to  your  communication,  dated  26th  of  November,  1868,  I 
beg  to  make  the  following  observations  in  reply  to  the  questions  you  have, 
sent  me. 
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Question  1. 

A  general  knowledge  of  first  principles  should  be  required,  as — 

1.  Physics,  especially  Mechanics,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 

of  buildings,  sewers,  and  public  works  generally. 

2.  Experimental  Philosophy,  embracing  more  especially  a  knowledge  of 

the  properties  of  heat  and  light. 

3.  Chemistry,  especially  embracing  a  knowledge  of  processes  by  which 

poisonous  and  injurious  substances  are  detected. 

4.  Botany,  as  much  as  would  enable  him  to  understand  the  structure 

and  properties  of  plants  used  as  food  and  medicine. 
6.  Animal  Physiology  and  Pathology,  embracing  a  knowledge  of  healthy 

human  structui'e  and  departure  from  it  in  disease. 
6.  Laws  of  Human  Economy,  embracing  the  efEects  of  climate  on  health, 

the  nature  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  especially  the  laws  of  human 

intelligence  and  insanity. 

Question  2. 

Candidates  for  diplomas  in  State  Medicine  should  be  medical  students  who 
had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  above  subjects,  and  I  should  attach  no 
importance  to  time.  If  they  could  not  undergo  an  examination,  no  amovmt 
of  time  spent  on  study,  and  no  attendance  on  lectures,  ought  to  be  considered 
any  compensation  for  ignorance  on  important  subjects. 

Question  3. 

If  an  order  of  study  be  recommended,  it  should  be  the  order  in  which  I 
have  placed  the  subjects ;  but  the  examiners  ought  not  to  require  any  order 
of  study  so  long  as  the  candidate  possesses  the  required  knowledge. 

Question  4. 

All  study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  utterly  useless  without  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  on  which  they  rest,  and  in  no  one  of  these  sub- 
jects are  facts  of  more  importance  than  another.  The  evidence  of  this  know- 
ledge by  the  candidate  should  be  ascertained  by  examination,  and  not  by 
certificate. 

Question  5. 

The  limit  of  all  pass  examinations  should  be  the  minimum  that  can  fit  a 
man  for  carrying  out  the  duties  for  which  his  education  has  prepai-ed  him. 
The  Examiner  alone  should  determine  this.  ' 

The  Examiners  should  suggest  any  works  which  they  think  would  assist 
the  student  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  on  the  possession  of  which  he  is  to 
be  examined. 
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Question  6. 

As  far  as  the  Coroner's  court  is  concerned,  the  general  deficiencies  of 
medical  witnesses  arise  from  want  of  education  and  experience.  Their  igno- 
rance of  Chemistry  is  frequently  very  startling,  whilst  their  inexperience  in 
making  thorough  post-mortem,  examinations,  and  their  tendency  to  substitute 
opinions  for  facts,  are  very  embarrassing. 

Question  7. 

If  medical  men  are  to  be  trained  generally  to  become  experts  in  coui'ts  of 
law,  their  scientific  education  should  be  much  more  complete.  They  should 
also  study  the  laws  relating  to  the  medical  profession,  and  some  of  the  legal 
treatises  on  the  nature  of  evidence  in  courts  of  law. 

Question  8. 

If  separate  degrees  in  State  Medicine  are  to  be  given,  I  think  the  State 
should  appoint  the  Examiners.  The  power  given  to  universities  and  colleges 
to  grant  licences  to  practise  has  been  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  improve- 
ment in  medical  education.  I  think  that  the  State  should  appoint,  through  a 
Minister  of  Education  (who  has  yet  to  be  created),  two  or  more  competent 
persons  to  make  the  necessary  examination  and  give  the  pass. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)      Edwin  Lankester. 

To  H.  W.  ACLAND,  F.R.S., 
Chairman  of  Comm,ittee, 


{From  Dr.  ARLIDGE.) 

Newcastle,  Staffordshire, 

October  2Qth,  1868. 

Question  1. 

The  majority  of  the  subjects  herein  enumerated  already  constitute  matters 
for  examinations  held  by  the  several  medical  examining  boards.  All  of  them, 
in  various  degrees,  are  fitting  subjects  of  examination  for  the  diploma  in  State 
Medicine. 

Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics  appear  to  me  to  constitute  the  least  definite 
among  the  subjects  of  examination,  if  viewed  abstractedly  from  causes 
affecting  the  sanitary  state  of  populations.  Taken  alone,  they  would  only 
test  the  memory  of  candidates  for  figures — a  sort  of  memory  that  may  be 
artificially  cultivated,  and,  on  the  other  hajid,  may  be  particularly  defective 
by  nature  in  individuals  the  best  grounded  in  the  more  important  subjects  of 
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examination.  At  the  same  time,  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  for  calcu- 
lating statistics,  of  the  cii-cumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
ai-riving  at  them  and  in  assigning  to  them  theii-  due  value,  and  of  other 
kindred  rules,  might  be  fairly  demanded  of  candidates. 

Engineering  Science  and  Practice  may  faij-ly  constitute  subjects  for  exami- 
nation, so  far  as  relates  to  an  acquaintani>e  with  the  accepted  principles  and 
plans  for  the  drainage  of  towns  and  houses,"  for  water  and  gas  supply,  with 
the  character  of  sanitary  fittings  for  houses  and  other  buildings,  with  schemes 
for  the  consumption  of  smoke  and  for  the  avoidance  of  noxious  vapours 
generated  in  various  mauufactuiing  processes,  with  the  requirements  for 
wanning  and  ventilating  bmldings,  particulaily  public  buildings,  such  as 
hospitals,  and  with  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  meeting  those  require- 
ments ;  with  the  paiticular  arrangements  necessary  for  ventilating  ships  and 
mines,  &c. 

The  examination  should  not  extend  to  technical  details,  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  engineer. 

Such  knowledge  of  engineeiing  should  be  combined  with  a  similar  amount 
of  architectm-al  knowledge,  so  far  as  applicable  to  Hygiene. 

Morbid  Anatomy : — An  intimate  acquaintance  needed,  and  particularly 
with  the  pathological  appearances  followdng  injuries  of  all  kinds,  poisons, 
woimds,  (fee. 

Comparative  Morbid  Anatomy  may,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  held  a 
requu-ement,  particularly  in  connection  with  epidemic  disease  among  animals ; 
but  I  apprehend  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  veterinaiy  art  and  its  practitioners 
win  rise  in  social  and  scientific  importance,  and  that  Veterinary  Surgeons 
will  be  called  upon  to  act  in  such  instances  as,  at  present,  the  ordinary 
medical  practitioner  is  consulted  in. 

Psychological  Medicine  constitutes  a  most  important  subject  for  examina- 
tion, particularly  in  its  medico-legal  and  social  relations.  The  candidate 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  and  indications  of  insanity,  with 
the  mode  of  examining  patients,  with  the  means  necessaiy  to  their  moral 
management,  with  the  modes  of  construction  and  special  requirements  of 
asylums,  with  the  laws  regulating  the  sequestration  of  lunatics,  with  those 
providing  for  their  supervision  and  protection,  with  the  legal  definitions  of 
insanity  and  of  responsibility,  and,  in  general,  with  the  legal  beaiings  of  the 
plea  of  insanity  when  set  up  in  civil  or  in  ciiminal  cases* 

Preventive  Medicine  is  the  widest  subject  on  the  list.  I  take  it  to  compre- 
hend a  knowledge  of  all  Acts  of  the  Legislature  intended  to  improve,  preserve, 
or  defend  the  public  health,  and  hence  to  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  such  Acts  as  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  the  Vaccination 
Acts,  the  Lunacy  Acts,  the  Lodging  Houses  Act,  the  Factory  Acts,  the  laws 
of  Quarantine,  &c. 

Preventive  Medicine  also  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Hygiene,  o£ 
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the  dietaries  necessary  to  various  people  under  different  circumstances,  of 
the  prevalent  diseases  among  artisans  of  different  occupations,  of  the  condi- 
tions and  effects  of  labour,  of  the  processes  of  various  manufactures,  so  far  as 
liable  to  affect  the  health  of  the  operatives  ;  of  the  requii-ements  and  provi- 
sions for  wanning,  ventilating,  and  draining  buildings ;  of  the  measures  needed 
to  obviate  the  spread  of  contagion,  or  to  subdue  the  occurrence  of  endemic 
disease  ;  of  the  facts  of  Meteorology  relating  to  Medicine,  &c. 

The  candidate  should  also  be  well  acquainted  with  the  tests  of  age  and  of 
physical  strength  for  labour,  with  the  laws  governing  epidemics,  with  the 
rules  for  examining  recruits,  &c. 

Qii£st%on  2. 

As  most  of  the  subjects  enumerated  are  already  matters  of  examination  for 
the  ordinary  degrees  and  licences  in  Medicine  and  Surgeiy,  and  as  a  pre- 
scribed period  is  fixed  for  their  study,  there  is  less  demand  for  time  to  be 
especially  or  exclusively  devoted  to  them  in  order  to  qualify  candidates  for 
admission  to  examination  for  a  certificate  in  State  Medicine.  A  further 
period  of  six  months  may,  however,  be  legitimately  required  of  such  candi- 
dates,  commencing  at  the  termination  of  their  last  winter  session. 

Question  3. 

The  study  of  Human  Morbid  Anatomy  is  usually  entered  upon  so  soon  as 
the  pupil  commences  hospital  practice,  and  needs  no  other  regulation  as  to 
the  period  of  its  pursuit  than  that  included  in  every  curriculum  of  medical 
education.  The  study  of  Comparative  Morbid  Anatomy  should  be  undertaken 
whenever  opportunity  serves  after  the  third  winter  session. 

Forensic  Medicine  may  be  deferred  to  the  third  summer  session,  and,  for 
the  State  Medicine  candidate,  be  continued  over  a  subsequent  session. 
Psychological  Medicine  should  occupy  a  like  period.  For  six  months  "  after 
the  completion  of  the  ordinary  period  of  medical  study"  the  candidate  should 
devote  his  time  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  those  other  subjects  not  included 
in  the  ordinary  series  of  lectures,  viz. — Laws  of  Evidence,  Preventive  Medicine, 
Statistics,  Medical  Topography,  and  Engineering. 

It  should  be  left  to  the  student  to  find  and  make  use  of  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  his  knowledge  of  such  subjects.  To  prescribe  additional  courses  of 
lectures  on  those  topics  would  be  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  him,  both  in  time 
and  money,  without  appreciable  advantage.  Nevertheless,  if  he  attended 
two  courses  on  Forensic  Medicine,  the  teacher  might  and  should  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  resume  of  the  Laws  of  Evidence,  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  principal  Sanitary  Acts,  and  of  the  principles  of  Statistics. 
Toxicology,  studied  practically  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  means  of 
testing  food,  water,  gas,  medicines,  &c.,  are  among  the  matters  of  study 
during  the  third  summer  session. 
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As  a  general  principle,  it  is  better  to  make  examinations  searching  than  to 
prescribe  the  times,  places,  and  means  for  getting  the  requisite  knowledge. 

Qmstion  4. 

Practical  instruction  is  needed  in  Toxicology,  in  Morbid  Anatomy,  in 
Microscopy,  Psychological  Medicine,  in  the  Laws  of  Evidence,  and  in  gaining 
a  general  knowledge  of  Engineering  in  connection  with  sanitary  matters. 

Practical  Toxicology  must,  as  already  said,  be  taught  in  the  laboratory. 

Psychological  Medicine  is  to  be  learnt  only  in  an  asylum.  To  be  resident  for 
six  months  as  an  "  Interne  "  would  give  the  most  practical  teaching.  Such 
period  spent  in  an  asylum  should  count  in  reckoning  hospital  practice  as 
required  by  the  usual  regulations  of  examining  bodies. 

Morbid  Anatomy,  besides  being  learned  in  the  post-vwrtem  room  of  the 
hospital,  should  be  studied  at  the  autopsies  at  Coroners'  inquests. 

Comparative  Morbid  Anatomy  may  be  studied  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  and  hereafter  at  the  Hospital  for  Animals  to  be  instituted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  Laws  of  Evidence  maybe  best  studied  in  the  public  law  courts,  as  well 
as  in  Magistrates'  and  Coroners'  courts. 

Question  6. 

Ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  law,  misapprehension  of  their 
own  character  and  position  as  scientific  witnesses,  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
bearings  and  of  the  Conditions  of  Evidence,  reticence  in  reply,  confusion  and 
loose  notions  respecting  the  cause  of  death,  when  this  has  happened  from 
violence,  or  suddenly,  are  among  the  deficiencies  commonly  observed  in 
medical  witnesses. 

Question  7. 

No  distinct  remedies  occur  to  me.  Legal  education  appears  out  of  question. 
More  care  should  be  taken  in  schools  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  injuries,  of 
poisons,  drowning,  &c.,  upon  the  dead  subject,  and  experimentally  upon  the 
lower  animals.  An  aid  to  such  practical  instruction  will  be  afforded  by  the 
establishment  of  receiving-houses  for  the  dead  (morgues). 

Question  8. 

The  plan  of  the  University  of  London  appears  to  offer  a  good  model — to 
select  men  of  eminence  in  their  several  departments,  and  to  replace  them 
after  a  given  period  of  office  by  others. 

The  question  occurs  to  me — To  whose  hands  is  to  be  delegated  the  power 
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of  instituting  a  Board  of  Examiners^  and  of  granting  the  proposed  diploma 
in  State  Medicine  ?  Is  it  desii'able  to  institute -another  examining  body  for 
such  a  purpose,  seeing  that  the  present  number  of  medical  corporations  for 
conducting  examinations  is  already  so  outrageously  numerous  ? 

(Signed)      J.  T.  Arlidge, 
M.D.  and  A.B.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P.  (Lond.), 
Physician  to  the  North  Stafford^ 
shire  Infirmwry,  ^c. 


{Fi'oin  Dr.  GEORGE  HARLEY,  F.R.S.,  London.) 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  my  views  on  the  mode  of  teaching 
Forensic  Medicine,  as  well  as  the  topics  which  may  be  most  advantageously 
included  under  that  head,  I  beg  to  say  at  the  outset,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
title  of  Forensic  Medicine  or  Medical  Jurisprudence  might  be  changed  vsdth 
advantage  to  that  of  State  Medicine,  as  neither  of  the  former  titles 
adequately  express  the  true  nature  and  scope  of  a  course  destined  to  qualify 
medical  men  for  the  performance  of  certain  important  public  duties. 

The  course,  whose  title,  as  I  have  already  said,  would  be  more  appropriately 
that  of 

State  Medicine, 

should  embrace — 

1.  Toxicology. 

2.  Insanity ;  (not  only  Criminal  Lunacy,  but  the  general  principles  upon 

which  the  detection  and  distinction  of  the  various  kinds  of  insanity 
are  based — in  a  word  such  knowledge  as  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
every  commissioner  of  Ivmacy). 

3.  Injuries  against  the  person  (examination  of  injuries  ;  post-mortem 

examinations  ;  dravdng  up  of  reports  ;  &c.) 

4.  The  principles  of  life  insurance. 

5.  An  exposition  of  medical  evidence  in  coiu'ts  of  law,  its  nature  and  value, 

and  such  other  information  as  is  required  of  medical  witnesses  and 
of  coroners. 

6.  Sanitary  science — an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Medicine  in  relation 

to  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  individuals  and  of  communities, 

such  as  is  necessary  to  medical  officers  of  health. 
In  fact  the  course  of  State  Medicine  ought  to  be  one  which  would  educate 
medical  men  to  fill  with  honour  to  themselves,  and  advantage  to  the  public, 
offices  such  as  coroner  ;  commissioners  in  lunacy  ;  medical  officers  of  health  ; 
poor  law  inspectors  ;  inspectors  of  vaccination,  of  deleterious  trades  ;  and  all 
other  such  like  offices  in  which  medical  knowledge  can  be  made  subservient 
to  the  requirements  of  the  State. 
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The  course  might  consist  of  from  forty  to  fifty  lectures,  and  be  given  either 
during  the  second  summer  or  third  winter  term. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  best  taught,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
by  class  demonstration,  and  lectures  copiously  illustrated  by  models,  draw- 
ings, charts,  preparations,  and  chemical  experiments. 

The  toxicological  part  of  the  course  should  be  further  illustrated  by 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  showing  the  physiological  action,  toxic 
effects,  and  post-moi-tem  appearances  produced  by  poison,  as  well  as  the 
processes  necessaiy  for  its  extraction  from  the  animal  tissues  and  fluids.  It 
being  impossible  to  illustrate  the  action  of  every  poison  in  this  way,  the 
teacher  can  readily  select  typical  specimens  of  particular  groups  of  toxic 
agents,  and  limit  himself  to  the  practical  illustration  of  their  effects,  pointing 
out  in  what  way  they  agree  or  difEer  from  other  members  of  the  same  and 
other  groups. 

(Signed)      George  Habley. 


(^From  the  Rev.  Professoe  HAUGHTON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  &c.) 


Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

November  7th,  1868. 


Sir, 


In  reply  to  the  eight  questions  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Medical  Council  on  State  Medicine,  I  beg  to  send  the  following  answers. 

"1.  MedicalJurisprudence. 

2.  Pathology. 

3.  Toxicology. 

4.  The  history  of  Epidemics. 

5.  Principles  of  Drainage  and  subterranean  movement  of 
water. 

6.  Construction  of  Actuarial  Tables  and  formulae. 

7.  Meteorology. 


Question  1. 


8.  Practical  Chemistry. 
_^9.  Practical  Botany. 
Question  2.  Two  years. 

First  year. 

1.  Practical  Chemistry. 

2.  Practical  Botany. 

3.  Meteorology. 

4.  Actuarial  Tables. 

5.  Drainage. 


Qtiestion  3. 


Second  yea/r. 

1.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

2.  Pathology. 

3.  Toxicology. 

4.  Epidemics. 
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Question  4.  In  all,  except  Actuarial  Tables,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
Epidemics. 

Question  5.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  tliis  question. 
Question  6.  Ignorance  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Logic,  and  the  nature  of 
evidence,  and  consequent  loss  of  temper  under  examination. 
Question  7.  This  question  is  included  in  No.  1. 

Question  8.  It  should  contain  a  Chemist,  an  Anatomist,  a  Physician,  a 
Military  Engineer,  and  a  Lawyer. 

(Signed)      Samuel  Haughton. 


{From  Dr.  MACLAGAN,  EdinhmgTi.) 

28,  Hebiot  Eow,  Edinburgh, 

22nd  Decemler,  1868. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  movement  which  has  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  on  the  su.bject  of  granting  diplomas  or 
certificates  in  State  Medicine.  It  is  quite  right  to  pay  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  existing  health  officers,  but  a  far  more  important  point  is,  to  pay 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  profession  generally,  and  I  think  that  by 
the  creation  of  a  separate  class  of  graduates  in  State  Medicine  these  will  be 
seriously  compromised.  The  Committee,  to  whose  questions  I  am  replying, 
do  not  state  the  reasons  which  seem  to  them  to  call  for  the  institution  of  this 
new  degree  or  qualification,  but  I  presume  it  was  intended  to  thi-ow  Hght 
upon  this  by  enclosing  along  with  the  questions  the  memorandum  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Rumsey ;  and  even  with  the  aid  of  this  light  I  carmot  see  any  call  for 
the  formation  of  this  special  class  of  medical  men.  If  a  diploma  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  given,  and  its  holders  are  to  appear  in  the  Eegister,  it  must  be  with 
the  expectation  and  intention  that  they  will  be  preferred  for  the  di-scharge  of 
the  professional  duties  comprehended  under  the  heads  of  Medical  Jmispru- 
dence  and  Medical  Police ;  there  will  consequently  be  no  inducement  to  the 
ordinary  medical  practitioners  to  pay  due  attention  to  these  subjects,  or  to 
the  ordinary  examining  boards  to  ascertain  that  their  licentiates  have  duly 
studied  them,  and  consequently  in  this  important  respect  the  general 
character  of  the  profession  will  be  deteriorated. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  deterioration  will  be  more  than  compensated  for, 
by  men  with  this  special  qualification  being  so  multiplied  as  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but,  in  Scotland  at  least,  there  could  not  be 
found  enough  of  work  of  this  particular  kind  to  support  any  great  number  of 
men  specially  devoted  to  such  studies,  to  compensate  them  for  the  extra  time 
and  trouble  expended  on  getting  this  qualification,  and  to  keep  them  so 
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much  in  practice  at  this  work,  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  special  preference 
the  score  of  large  experience.  A  certain  number  of  them  might  be  found 
the  great  centres  of  population,  but  a  great  part  of  the  country  would  still, 
in  this  as  in  other  respects,  be  dependent  on  the  ordinary  practitioners,  who 
wiU  have  lost  any  little  inducement  they  may  have  to  qualify  themselves 
properly  for  such  duties. 

If  the  object  of  this  movement  is  to  form  a  class  fi'om  which  future  health 
officers  are  to  be  selected,  I  reply,  that  every  medical  man  set  forth  in  the 
Register  as  duly  qualified  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  ought  to  have  such  know- 
ledge as  will  enable  him  very  readily,  when  required,  to  act  as  a  health  officer 
to  communities,  as  he  does  in  his  every-day  work  to  families  and  individuals. 
If  it  is  intended  by  this  movement  to  create  a  class  of  experts,  to  whom 
medico-legal  and  forensic  questions  are  specially  to  be  referred,  I  reply,  that 
they  never  can  supersede  the  ordinary  practitioners  in  this.  No  man  who 
practises  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  Midwifery,  can  avoid  the  chances  and 
consequent  responsibilities  of  being  any  day  called  upon  to  act  as  a  skilled 
witness  in  cases  of  assault  or  homicide,  poisoning  or  concealed  bii'th ;  and 
anything  which  leads  him  to  think  lightly  of  such  questions  as  not  being 
within  the  province  of  ordinary  practice,  becomes  a  means  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  professional  attainment  in  the  country.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  creation  of  this  special  class  is,  so  to  speak,  laying  hold  of  the  rope  by 
the  wrong  end  and  pulling  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  object  of  the 
Medical  Council,  I  submit,  should  be,  not  to  lead  men  to  think  that  questions 
of  State  Medicine  belong  to  a  sort  of  occult  science,  the  mysteries  of  which 
are  known  only  to  a  few  adepts  of  a  particular  turn  of  mind,  but  that  they 
fall  within  the  line  of  duty,  and  may  any  day  become  the  work  of  every 
practitioner.  I  see  no  reason  for  the  creation  of  this  class  of  doctors  that  is 
not  equally  cogent  for  creating  and  registeiing  doctors  in  other  specialities — 
e.g.^  Ophthalmology — instead  of  making  every  student  of  Sm-gery  know  that 
he  is  called  upon  to  study  and  is  liable  to  be  examined  on  diseases  of  the  eye 
as  well  as  those  of  the  bones  or  arteries. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  as  regards  the  various  subjects  which 
may  be  comprehended  under  State  Medicine,  the  present  condition  of  the 
profession  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  I  very  much  doubt  if  sufficient 
attention  is  given  by  Examining  Boards  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  knowledge 
of  candidates  on  these  subjects;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  profession 
generally  can  entertain  proper  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  such  knowledge, 
when  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  does  not  even  require  it  to 
be  studied  at  all  by  candidates  for  its  diploma. 

As  a  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Police,  I  am  equally  bound  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  teaching  of  these  at  present  is  not  satisfactory. 
Three  months  are  too  little — ^whilst  six  months  would  be  too  much — for  this 
course  of  instruction  ;  but  if  it  were  made  four  months,  by  a  better  division 
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of  the  winter  and  summer  sessions,  the  teacher  might  do  all  that  is  required 
in  undertaking  both  medical  jui-ispradence  and  police. 

I  have  ventured  to  make  these  statements,  though  they  are  not  replies  to 
the  questions  addi-essed  to  me,  from  finding  the  words  "  i£  any  "  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  circular  signed  by  Dr.  Acland. 

On  the  hypothesis,  however,  that  the  Medical  Council  may  not  adopt  these 
views,  and  may  resolve  on  instituting  this  new  qualification,  I  would  give 
the  following  replies  to  the  Committee's  questions. 

Questimi  1. 

The  examinations  ought  to  be  essentially  of  a  practical  nature.  That 
on  "  Forensic  Medicine  "  should  be  more  extensive,  and  go  more  into  minute 
details,  than  might  be  required  for  an  ordinary  pass  examination,  and  ought 
to  include  written  exercises  on  actual  cases,  the  facts  being  put  before  the 
candidate,  and  he  being  requii-ed  to  give  a  reasoned  report  thereon.  I  have 
foimd  this  to  be  a  satisfactoiy  kind  of  examination.  If  cases  of  different 
kinds  were  selected — e.g.,  a  case,  possibly  one  of  homicide  by  violence  or  by 
poison, — a  case  for  a  report  to  a  coronor  or  procurator  fiscal  as  to  whether 
death  was  or  was  not  due  to  natural  causes, — a  case  involving  testamentary 
capacity,  «fcc., — then  the  subjects  of  Toxicology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Psy- 
chological Medicine  would  receive  due  attention  fi-om  intending  candidates. 
I  do  not  see  that  Morbid  Anatomy  need  be  regarded  as  a  separate  subject. 
It  would  be  needless  in  relation  to  the  present  object  to  make  the  examina- 
tion include  aU  the  ordinary  pathology  of  chronic  diseases,  but  only  Morbid 
Anatomy  in  reference  to  the  detection  of  crime  and  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions of  disputed  civil  rights.  I  see  still  less  need  for  a  special  head  of  Com- 
parative Morbid  Anatomy.  A  well-instructed  medical  man  can  surely  discern 
morbid  appearances  in  animals  in  the  occasional  cases  referring  to  them  that 
come  before  every  one  engaged  in  medico-legal  practice ;  and  in  any  great 
questions  affecting  our  domestic  animals,  such  as  cattle  plague,  the  State 
ought  to  apply  to,  and  thus  encourage,  instead  of  superseding,  our  now  well- 
instructed  veteiinarians.  Psychological  Medicine  need  not  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  subject  of  examination,  but  should  be  gone  into  only  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  questions  which  may  become  forensic.  That,  of  course,  includes 
an  acquaintance  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  under  which  persons 
may  be  confined  as  lunatics.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  in  an  exami- 
nation for  such  a  degree  as  this,  to  go  into  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
different  forms  of  insanity.  In  Uke  manner  the  laws  of  evidence,  so  far  as 
they  bear  upon  the  duties  of  a  medical  witness,  and  what  is  more  important, 
common  and  statute  law,  so  far  as  these  refer  to  the  definition  of  crinaes,  are 
a  legitimate  subject  of  examination,  because  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  noticed 
in  every  course  of  lectures  on  medical  juiisprudence.  In  short,  I  hold  that  a 
proper  examination  on  "  Forensic  Medicine  "  wiU  include  as  much  of  these 
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separately  enumerated  subjects  as  should  be  demanded  from  any  candidate 
for  such  a  diploma,  and  that  they  need  not  be  held  up  as  separate  subjects 
for  examination.  In  like  manner  "  Preventive  Medicine,"  if  rightly  studied, 
involves  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  piinciples  underlying  the  other 
subjects  enimierated  in  the  first  question.  For  instance,  in  reference  to 
Statistics  and  Topogi-aphy,  a  knowledge  of  the  kiud  of  information  to  be 
derived  from  statistical  and  topographical  facts ;  in  reference  to  Engineeiing, 
a  knowledge  of  the  physical  principles  on  which  ventilation,  drainage,  and 
water  supply  are  maintained.  But  they  need  not  be  erected  into  separate 
subjects  of  examination  ;  they  ai'e  not,  in  their  details,  fit  subjects  of  exami- 
nation for  a  medical  degree,  and  Statistics  and  Topography,  if  put  forth  as 
special  subjects,  vsoU  lead  to  a  system  of  cramming  which  will  bring  on  these 
examinations  the  merited  contempt  which  attaches  to  others  that  need  not 
be  named.  I  think  that  a  most  important  point  in  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  such  a  degree  would  be  to  ascertain  their  chemical  and  microscopical 
knowledge,  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  detection  of  poisons,  but  in  reference 
to  such  questions  as  water  supply,  pollution  of  rivers,  vitiation  of  air,  and 
adulterations.  There  is  much  need  for  seeing  that  a  man  has  kept  up  or 
revived  his  knowledge  of  the  scientific  portions  of  his  curriculum,  through 
which  he  always  passes  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  on  which  he  is 
apt  to  become  rusty  duiing  his  more  practical  medical  studies. 

Question  2. 

Not  less  than  two  years  from  the  time  of  obtaining"  his  ordinary  qualifi- 
cations, 

Qtwstion  3. 

I  think  the  order  of  study  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  candidates. 

Question  4. 

Of  these  two  years  at  least  six  months  should  be  passed  in  a  laboratory, 
at  the  practice  of  the  best  methods  of  analysis,  chemical  and  microscopical, 
and  a  year  in  working  as  assistant  to  a  health  officer.  The  other  six  months 
may  be  devoted  to  attending  lectures,  the  selection  of  which  may  be  left  to 
the  candidate,  according  to  what  he  feels  to  be  his  requirements. 

Question  5. 

Dr.  Taylor's  larger  book  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  extent  to  which  Medical 
Jurisprudence  should  be  studied.  It  is  less  easy  to  point  out  a  single  book  on 
the  subject  of  Medical  Police.  Perhaps  the  works  of  Drs.  Parkes  and  Mapother 
conjoined  come  nearest  to  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  a  candidate's 
readmg  should  be  thus  defined.  I  would  expect  him  to  have  studied  at  least 
some  of  the  more  important  ai-ticles  in  "  Tardieu's  Dictionaiy,"  or  some  such 
book. 
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Question  6. 

Disposition  to  state  speculative  views ;  to  make  themselves  pleaders  for 
the  party  calling  them,  instead  of  exponents  of  facts  and  well-reasoned 
opinions  for  the  guidance  of  the  court  and  jury.  Very  often  grave  ignorance 
of  the  medico-legal  bearing  of  facts,  the  bearing  of  which  on  the  practice  of 
the  healing  art  they  know  very  well ;  want  of  acquaintance  with  Morbid 
Anatomy,  and  consequent  imperfection  in  reports  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions. 

Question  7. 

By  refusing  to  recognize  any  diploma  the  examination  for  which  does 
not  include  at  least  some  part  of  State  Medicine,  and  the  requiring  from 
every  candidate  for  any  qualification  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  the  2^ost- 
irm'tem  examinations  in  an  hospital. 

Question  8, 

It  ought  to  consist  of  medical  men,  of  whom  one  at  least  should  be  known 
to  be  engaged  in  medico-legal  practice,  and  one  a  health  officer. 

(Signed)      Douglas  Maclagan. 


(M-om  Professor  RAINT,  Glasgow.) 

Answers  to  Queries  proposed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Council  on  the  Subject  of  Certificates  in  State  Medicine, 

1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  ordinary  medical  education,  such  as  is  required 
to  qualify  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  should  embrace  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Obstetrics, 
Surgery,  and  Practical  Medicine,  in  its  application  to  bodily  and  mental 
disease,  and  including,  of  course,  all  the  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  by 
auscultation,  the  microscope,  the  ophthalmoscope,  &c.,  besides  hospital  attend- 
ance. I  think  all  these  can  be  mastered  during  four  years'  study  by  a 
student  who  has  received  a  good  preliminary  general  education ;  and  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  even  for  such  students  a  shorter  period  than  four 
years  is  inadequate,  except  in  the  case  of  young  men  of  very  great  talent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  at  present  is  to  multiply  unduly  the  subjects 
prescribed  for  study,  and  thus  to  perplex  the  student.  I  hold  the  practice  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  be  beyond  any  comparison  the  most  important 
subject ;  and  I  think  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  other  more  elementary  • 
departments  of  medical  science  are  of  little  practical  value  unless  the  student 
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is  taught,  or  rather  trained,  to  apply  them  to  the  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
disease.  No  doubt  a  great  scientific  interest  attaches  to  all  the  preliminary 
and  collateral  subjects  of  study,  but  it  is  incumbent  on  a  person  who  under- 
takes the  treatment  of  disease  to  make  his  whole  training  fit  him  for  that 
most  important  duty.  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  our  most  talented 
students  ai-e  seduced  by  the  interest  of  the  initiatory  and  collateral  studies, 
and  never  devote  themselves  energetically  to  the  application  of  their  preli- 
minary acquirements  to  the  treatment  of  disease. 

2.  Forensic  Medicine  is  the  application  of  all  the  departments  of  medical 
science  to  forensic  purposes.  It  implies  a  previous  acquaintance  with  Medi- 
cine in  its  therapeutic  application,  but  it  demands  in  addition  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  legal  questions  in  which  medical  science  is  available  in  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  investigation  of  civil  rights.  It  includes,  of 
course,  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  consequences  of  external  violence 
and  poisoning,  including  the  detection  of  poisons ;  but  it.  also  embraces 
numerous  topics,  such  as  insanity,  which  have  an  important  beaiing  on  civil 
rights.  The  treatment  of  mental  disease  should,  in  my  opuiion,  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  'medico-legal  questions  connected 
with  it  obviously  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  Forensic  Medicine.  In  the 
present  arrangements  Forensic  Medicine  is  very  properly  taught  at  the  close 
of  the  general  medical  coui-se  ;  but  three  months  is  aU  the  time  assigned  to 
it  by  the  regulation  of  the  Medical  Council.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  course  of  Forensic  Medicine  should  extend  to  five  months,  and  I  think 
that  in  such  a  course,  wth  oral  demonstrations  and  written  exercises  (in- 
cluding practical  exercises  in  Toxological  Chemistry),  the  student  might  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  medical 
evidence ;  not  only  in  the  application  of  medical  facts  to  the  treatment  of 
disease,  but  to  that  more  rigorous  medical  logic  which  is  indispensable  in 
judicial  proceedings. 

3.  With  regard  to  Preventive  Medicine,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  and 
Medical  Topography,  included  in  the  fij-st  query,  along  with  the  sanitary 
construction  of  dwellings  and  hospitals,  and  the  principles  of  ventilation  and 
drainage,  an  additional  course  of  study  would  obviously  be  requii-ed  by  those 
who  would  be  qualified  to  give  useful  advice  on  such  subjects.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  these  subjects  cannot  be  taught  at  the  universities  or  the  general 
medical  schools,  but  should  be  taught  in  a  si^ecial  institution  or  institutions 
adapted  for  the  particular  purpose,  where  persons  who  have  obtained  the 
ordinary  medical  qualification  of  M.D.  may  not  only  be  instructed  theoreti- 
cally, but  actually  trained  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects 
referred  to.  I  think  a  shorter  period  than  twelve  months  would  be  insuffi- 
cient for  such  special  study.  Such  special  preliminaiy  training  has  been 
found  most  useful  for  young  medical  men  entering  the  army  and  navy. 

4.  Medical  witnesses  are  called  on  to  perform  two  distinct  functions,  and 
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it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  kept  distinct. — 1.  To  testify  as  to 
medical  facts  which  have  come  under  theu'  observation.  I  think  the  course 
of  Forensic  Medidne  should  quaHfy  for  this  duty. — 2.  To  give  opinions  as  to 
the  inferences  deducible  from  the  established  facts  ;  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances the  course  of  Forensic  Medicine  should  also  qualify  for  this  duty. 
But  it  is  in  this  department  that  the  chief  defect  lies.  Every  person  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  knows  how  such  evidence  is  got  vp  by  the  conflicting 
parties.  They  apply  to  one  individual  after  another,  and  rejecting  those  who 
give  adverse  opinions,  they  bring  forward  those  who  are  ready  to  give  opinions 
favourable  to  their  own  case.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  medical  witnesses ;  it 
occurs  in  all  cases  where  witnesses  are  examined  as  to  their  opinions — very 
notably  in  the  conflicting  opinions  of  eminent  engineers  as  to  railways.  For 
this  great  evil  I  see  no  remedy,  except  that  there  should  be  permanent  medical 
officers,  unconnected  with  either  of  the  litigants,  who  should  be  qualified  to 
give  an  independent  opinion  on  the  subjects  submitted  to  them ;  or  at  all 
events,  if  there  is  no  such  pennanent  body,  that  the  Court  should  nominate 
independent  parties  for  that  purpose, — if  possible,  those  who  have  received 
the  higher  medical  education  referred  to  in  3. 

5.  Query  8th  appears  to  me  most  important.  Who  is  to  ascertain  the 
competency  of  Medical  Examiners,  either  for  ordinary  medical  practice  or  for 
the  higher  qualLfications  ?  After  long  experience,  I  look  on  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects — perhaps  the  most  important — connected  with 
medical  education.  A  man  may  be  an  able  physician,  or  surgeon,  or  medical 
jurist,  and  yet  entirely  unfit  to  examine  so  as  to  ascertain  the  real  competency 
of  the  candidate.  I  have  seen  abundant  examples  of  these  defects.  Sometimes 
the  Examiners  get  into  a  routine  of  questions,  which  soon  become  known  to 
the  candidates.  In  other  cases  questions  are  put  in  a  confused  form — ques- 
tions which  admit  of  no  definite  answer,  and  to  which  several  different 
answers  might  be  given,  but  aU  equally  indefinite.  I  believe  the  proper 
examination  of  candidates  for  medical  qualifications  to  be  the  most  difficult 
duty  that  can  be  imposed  on  any  medical  man,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
propose  any  remedy  for  the  present  defects. 

(Signed)      Haret  Rainy,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine. 

University  of  Glasgow, 
Decemler  28,  1868. 
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(From  Dr.  E.  D.  MAPOTHER,  Health  Officer  of  BuMin.) 

125,  Stephen's  Geeen,  Dublin, 

JDeoemher  29th,  1868. 

1.  I  think  all  these  subjects  should  be  studied  except  Morbid  Anatomy, 
which  should  have  been  attended  to  during  each  of  the  four  years  previous 
to  licence. 

2.  In  a  winter  and  summer  session  I  think  these  subjects  could  be  suffi- 
ciently studied.  Preventive  Medicine,  Vital  Statistics,  Medical  Topography, 
Sanitary  Engineering,  and  Comparative  Pathology,  might  be  readily  dealt 
with  by  one  professor — for  instance,  Dr.  Cameron,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  is  fuUy  qualified  to  teach  them. 
Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology  could  be  taught  by  the  Professor  of 
Forensic  Medicine  in  most  schools,  provided  he  gave  full  time  for  laboratory- 
work. 

3.  Partly  practical,  as  follows  : — 

4.  I  think  Psychological  Medicine  could  be  best  learned  by  six  months' 
study  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  practical  duties  of  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  could  be  only  learned  by  the  student  spending  an  hour  daily  for  six 
months  with  such  an  officer  while  he  went  his  rounds  of  inspection  into 
humbler  dwellings  and  factories.  Mr.  Simon's  description  of  the  Duties 
of  Health  Officer  in  the  Privy  Council  Minute,  is  most  admirable. 

5.  Such  great  works  as  "  Taylor's  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence," 
"  Maudsley's  Mental  Pathology,"  and  "  Pai-kes'  Hygiene,"  should  be  mastered 
by  every  student  of  State  Medicine.  My  "  Lectures  on  Public  Health  " 
(1867)  might  be  of  use  as  a  popular  introduction  to  the  study,  "  T.  A. 
Baker's  Laws  of  Public  Health  "  is  a  capital  hand-book  of  sanitary  law. 

6.  Want  of  presence  of  mind,  and  of  clearness,  and  an  absurd  habit  of  in- 
troducing technical  expressions.  Many  medical  men  whom  I  have  seen  in 
court  were  rather  advocates  than  witnesses. 

7.  By  the  foregoing  education  and  by  restricting  all  public  medical  func- 
tions to  special  district  officers,  who  would  soon  become  expert  and  reliable. 

8.  Appointed  by  the  Medical  Council  to  examine  in  each  of  the  three 
capitals. 

(Signed)      E.  D.  Mapother. 


From  the  Right  Rev.  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LIMERICK. 

1,  2,  3.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  subjects  here  enumerated  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  the  programme.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that 
some  at  least  of  the  responsible  public  Officers  of  Health  ought  to  possess  an 
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adequate  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  Chemistay  and  General 
Physics.  But  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  results  of  experience  are  not  in 
favour  of  subjecting  candidates  to  a  very  long  course  of  examination,  em- 
bracing a  niunber  of  subjects,  all  of  them  important  and  differing  very  much 
in  their  nature.  The  results  of  examinations  of  this  kind  are  necessarily 
empirical,  beiag  founded  upon  numerical  judgments  given  in  difEerent 
courses.  As  examiners  use  different  scales,  some  dispensing  marks  with  a 
liberal,  others  with  a  niggardly  hand,  the  sums  of  the  judgments  can  only  be 
depended  upon  within  certain  limits,  as  representing  the  actual  merits  of  the 
candidates.  Again,  the  preparation  of  these  long  and  difficult  courses,  in 
which  men  have  to  study  at  the  same  time  subjects  in  which  they  take  very 
different  degrees  of  interest,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  which  they  have  very 
different  degrees  of  capacity,  involves  generally  the  need  of  cramming,  by 
which  only  a  temporary  efEect  is  produced  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, whilst  the  intellectual  digestion  is  permanently  injured.  But  cram^ 
ming  fails  where  examination  is  conducted  tlwroughly  and  patiently ;  and 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  if  a  number  of  courses  must  be  examined  in  at 
the  same  time.  I  know  instances  of  public  examinations  going  on  for  a  fort- 
night together.  This  is  a  dangerous  and  sometimes  an  unfair  trial  of  the 
nerve  and  physical  energy  of  the  candidates.  And  yet  the  examination,  in 
consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  branches  of  study,  is  not  as  thorough 
as  could  be  wished.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  I  have  not  space  here 
to -discuss,  I  object  strongly  to  the  plan  of  a  single  examination  in  a  widely 
extended  course.  I  therefore  recommend  the  division  of  the  whole  curri- 
culum into  groups  of  subjects;  suppose  : — 

(«.)  Forensic  Medicine,  Laws  of  Evidence,  &c. 

(&.)  Chemistiy  and  General  Physics ;  use  of  Microscope  and  other 

Scientific  Instniments ;  Toxicology, 
(c.)  Natural  Sciences,  Botany,  Comparative  Anatomy,  &c. 

Psychological  Medicine. 
{e.)  Hygiene,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical  Topography,  &c. 
I  propose  that  a  candidate  should  be  at  Liberty  to  oSer"  himself  for  exami-r 
nation  in  any  one  of  these  departments,  and  that  if  he  passed  the  examination 
he  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  that  subject 
according  to  his  merit,  1st  class,  2nd  class,  or  3rd  class.    The  examinations 
might  be  held  at  a  fixed  time  annually,  and  candidates  relieved  from  restric- 
tion as  to  standing.    To  add  to  the  strain  under  which  medical  students  are 
now  put  in  passing  examination  ordeals  would  be  inexpedient.  Candidates 
might  take  up  only  a  single  course,  or  any  number  of  those  courses,  and  in 
whatever  order  they  thought  fit.    If  a  man's  study  is  not  helped  forward  by 
the  spontaneous  influences  of  taste,  aptitude,  and  opportunity,  it  will  not  be 
rewarded  with  any  signal  success. 
4.  In  all  the  courses  named  the  examination  should  be  made  as  practical 
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as  possible.  Skilful  examiners  will  know  how  to  effect  this,  and  to  discri- 
minate between  a  knowledge  of  subjects  and  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
certain  books.  And  if  the  examinations  be  thus  conducted,  the  studies  will 
be  practical  and  real. 

6  and  7.  The  deficiencies  too  often  exhibited  by  professional  witnesses  of  all 
kinds — not  merely  medical  ones — wonld  be  less  frequently  observed  if  the 
evidence  of  official  experts  was  readily  attainable.  PubUc  Officers  of  Health, 
having  a  recognized  status  and  responsibility,  would  be  less  likely  to  have 
their  judgment  and  testimony  biassed  than  persons  employed  ex  parte,  and 
for  a  special  occasion.  Mere  legal  or  scientific  education  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  remedy  the  evils  here  alluded  to.  Moral  influences  must  be  mainly  relied 
on. 

8.  A  court  of  three  examiners  ought  to  be  constituted  in  each  course  of 
study  ;  all  of  them  to  examine  in  the  whole  of  the  course,  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  errors  sure  to  be  introduced  by  onesidedness.  Almost  every  examiner  is 
too  much  disposed  to  examine  with  reference  to  favourite  authors  or  lines  of 
thought.  The  examiners  ought  to  prepare  their  examinations  m  concert,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  course  was  fully  and  f aiily  examined  in,  and 
that  there  was  no  repetition  or  interference  of  questions.  The  examination 
should  include  a  viva  voce  part  as  well  as  printed  papers.  The  examiners 
ought  to  sit  together  and  hear  the  whole  of  the  oral  examination. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  men  of  studious  and  scientific  tastes  would  gladly 
devote  some  of  their  leisure  to  the  study  of  branches  of  State  Medicine. 
Such  men,  having  proved  their  proficiency,  would  be  quahfied  for  various 
public  employments. 

The  plan  I  recommend  would  raise  up  a  number  of  men  well  versed  in 
different  branches  of  State  Medicine.  The  plan  of  a  general  examination 
— the  same  for  all — and  in  a  great  many  difierent  branches — would  probably 
furnish  more  men  of  superficial  than  of  solid  acquirement. 

But  really  accomplished  experts  could  work  together  in  the  public  service 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  whenever  theii-  co-operation  was  re- 
quired. Division  of  labour,  as  the  field  of  service  enlarges,  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary.  An  army  in  which  eveiy  officer  was  diilled  alike  in 
Infantry,  cavaliy,  and  artillery  manoeuvres  would  not  be  efficient.  This 
argument  applies  -with  infinitely  greater  force  in  the  case  of  such  scientific 
training  as  medical  officers  require. 

(Signed)      C.  Limerick. 
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{^Froin  KOBERT  Traveks,  JO«q,) 

School  of  Physic, 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
2%th  April,  1869. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  which  you  have  done  me  the  favor  of 
addressing  to  nie  on  the  subject  of  education  in  State  Medicine,  I  had 
written  a  few  obseiTations,  which,  however,  appeared  so  slight  and  un- 
important when  I  read  them  over,  that  I  thought  them  undeserving  of  being 
transmitted  to  you.  But  my  fi-iend.  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith,  having  recommended 
me  to  send  forward  any  answer  that  I  had  prepared,  however  imperfect  it 
might  be,  I  presume,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  act  on  his  suggestion. 

I  premise  that  the  centralized  and  absolute  governments  of  the  European 
Continent  have  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  State  Medicine 
officials,  which,  as  yet  at  least,  we  do  not  possess.  But,  if  such  a  system 
were  to  be  adopted  here,  under  legislative  authority,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
scientific  acquirements  of  the  candidates  for  office  under  it,  or  for  certificates 
of  qualification,  should  be  defined  by  regulations  to  come  gradually  into 
force,  in  proportion  as  the  requisite  course  of  study  should  have  been 
developed.  There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  science  that  might  not  by 
possibijity  be  useful  to  those  charged  with  such  duties  as  those  appertaining 
to  the  State  Medicine  department,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
exact  more,  in  the  first  instance,  than  the  usual  elements  of  a  medical 
education,  with  the  addition  of  Meteorology  and  Medical  Topography. 
Psychology  and  Hygiene,  as  well  as  Toxicology,  I  regard  as  already  included 
with  Forensic  Medicine,  although  necessarily  in  no  more  than  outline.  The 
technical  rules  of  evidence  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  introduced  at  all 
into  the  qualifying  education,  as  our  object  is  to  ascertain  physical  truth, 
and  advise  in  accordance  therewith ;  while  the  rules  of  legal  evidence  often 
obstruct,  often  completely  prevent  the  determination  harmonizing  mth 
the  facts  of  the  case  investigated.  But  if  by  "Laws  of  Evidence,"  in  your 
first  printed  question,  is  only  meant  the  principles  of  reasoning,  then  I  admit 
the  necessity  of  such  knowledge,  not  only  to  the  State  Medicine  official,  but 
to  all  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Medicine  or  Surgery. 

For  a  special  education  to  be  commenced  after  the  ordinaiy  medical 
studies  have  been  completed,  I  think  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  devote 
two  years  by  those  who  have  already  graduated  in  Arts  as  well  as  in  Medi- 
cine, and  three  years  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  regular 
University  training.  Perhaps  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  reduce  these  periods 
to  one  year,  and  two  years.  Meteorology,  Medical  Topography,  and  the 
observations  of  climatic  conditions,  with  especial  reference  to  epidemic  and 
endemic  diseases,  should  I  think  be  studied  contemporaneously,  or,  if  there 
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must  be  a  sequence,  the  former  snould  precede.  Both  would  require 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction.  Although  there  are  many 
monographs  and  detached  essays  on  portions  of  State  Medicine,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  exists  any  book  that  I  could  consider  as  furnishing  all  that 
would  be  requisite  in  a  text  book.  The  works  of  MM.  Levy  and  Du  Chatelet 
approach  nearer  to  such  a  character  than  any  others  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  but  both  are  behind  the  present  state  of  science. 

The  chief  defects  I  have  observed  in  medical  witnesses  have  been  in- 
accurate observation  and  inconclusive  reasoning ;  in  addition  to  these 
there  is  often  hesitation,  caused  by  imperfect  knowledge,  and  consequent 
incapacity  to  explain  intelligibly  the  reasons  for  prefeiTing  a  particular 
conclusion  in  matters  that  admit  of  various  explanations.  The  best  remedy 
for  these  would  probably  be  found  in  the  preliminary  study  of  Logic  and 
elementary  Mathematics,  or  at  least  of  the  former  only. 

The  establishment  of  the  Examining  Courts  should  in  future,  that  is,  after 
the  complete  development  of  the  system,  be  differently  managed  from  what 
it  would  be  at  the  outset.  I  presume  there  would  be  an  examining  court 
in  each  of  the  three  capitals,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  that  in 
each  there  would  be  appointed,  and  official  members.  In  the  first  instance, 
Examiners  would  be  selected  from  those  whose  previous  habits  of  study 
or  research,  or  their  professional  duties,  had  necessarily  rendered  them  more 
familiar  than  ordinary  medical  practitioners  with  the  several  subjects. 
Thus  the  University  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  of  Chemistry, 
might  properly  be  adopted  at  once  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  examining 
court  of  their  own  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  colleagues  might  readily  be 
found  for  them,  by  selection  from  those  who  had  already  distinguished 
themselves  by  devotion  to  the-  subject  and  the  publication  of  works  for  its 
furtherance.  After  a  few  years  (six  or  seven  would,  I  believe,  be  sufficient) 
there  would  be  an  ample  supply  of  candidates  from  those  who  had  passed 
the  requisite  examination. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  answer  yonr  questions.  None  can  be  more 
observant  of  the  crudeness  and  imperfection  of  the  reply  than  I  am  myself  ; 
but  I  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject  sought,  and  the 
difficulties  which  impede  its  attainment,  towards  the  removal  of  which  it 
might  perchance  happen  that  the  most  imperfect  of  answers  might  in  some 
trifling  degree  contribute. 

Hoping  your  indulgence  for  this  too  late  and  inadequate  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  Committee, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Faithfully  yours, 

7b  H.  W.  ACLAND,  Esq.,  M.D.,  (Signed)      Robert  Travees. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  General  Council 
of  Medical  Education. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PRIVATE  LETTERS, 

Not  being  forinal  replies  to  the  prmted  Letter  cmd  Questions. 


iFrom,  Dr.  BUCHANAN  WASHBOURN,  Gloucester.) 

"  July  I8th,  1868. 

"With  regard  to  the  UniTersity  of  London,  I  am  qmte  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  special  examination  in  State  Medicine  at  the  M.D.  The 
examination  in  Forensic  Medicine  at  the  M.B.  is  not  sufficiently  searching 
to  give  any  one  special  qualification  for  filling  the  office  of  Health  Adviser 
to  any  City  or  Borough,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  intimate  knowledge  a 
candidate  is  obliged  to  possess  in  the  other  subjects,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  Forensic  Medicine.  But  in  the 
interval  between  M.B.  and  M.D.  there  would  be  abundant  opportunities  to 
work  ofi  the  various  factors  in  forensic  education,  and  I  would  make  State 
Medicine  a  compulsory  subject  of  study  for  the  M.D.,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  special  and  more  extended  examination  for  honours,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  candidates  who  were  successful  in  this  examination,  should 
have  prior  claims  to  the  appointment  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health;  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  until  those  officers  be  appointed  by  a  central  boards 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  sanitary  inspection  will  take  place.  As  long 
as  the  protege  of  a  town  council  be  selected,  so  long  will  the  benefits  of  such 
appointments  be  at  a  minimum," 

(Signed)       B.  Washbotjen. 


(^From  ARTHUR  RANSOME,  Esq.,  M.B.,  M.A.,  Manchester.) 

"  July  27th,  1868. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain  subjects  which  might  be  included 
under  the  head  of  State  Medicine,  but  which  ought  to  be  imderstood  in  some 
degree  by  every  member  of  the  profession.   Most  of  these  subjects,  however, 
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could  be  taught  under  the  head  of  existing  departments  of  study,  and  the 
degree  of  knowledge  in  them  could  be  tested  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
examinations  in  these  departments — thus,  under  the  head  of  Chemistry,  I 
think  every  candidate,  even  for  the  M.B.  degree,  or  for  any  licence  to  practise, 
should  know  how  to  make  a  qualitative  analysis  of  water,  and  of  the  essential 
articles  of  diet,  and  should  be  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  impurities  or  of 
ordinary  adulterations  in  both  foods  and  medicines,  either  by  means  of 
re-agents  or  the  microscope. 

"The  more  exact  and  quantitative  analysis  of  these  articles  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  testing  for  poisons,  would  be  better  reserved  for  an 
honour  examination,  or  better  still  for  a  special  subject  at  the  time  of  the 
candidature  for  an  M.D.  degree  or  a  fellowship. 

"  Under  the  head  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  also,  I  think  that  for  an 
ordinary  degree,  questions  should  be  set  testing  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
healthy  development  at  different  ages,  from  infancy  to  adult  life.  He  should 
know  how  to  regulate  the  diet,  at  different  ages,  and  in  different  diseases, 
and  the  effects  upon  health  of  excess  or  deficiency  of  different  articles  of 
diet.  He  should  also  be  able  to  state  the  requirements  of  human  beings  as 
to  space  of  dwellings,  and  the  influence  of  exhalations  from  the  person,  from 
filth  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  from  excreta  in  different  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  dysenteiy,  and  cholera. 

"  The  special  examinations  in  State  Medicine  would  then  include  all  the 
more  technical  parts  of  the  duties  of  a  '  certifying  surgeon,'  and  the  wider 
questions  beailng  upon  affairs  of  State  and  of  Municipal  Grovemment. 

"  In  the  department  of  Pathology,  there  is  little  relating  to  State  matters 
which  general  practitioners  need  know  ;  unless  it  were  thought  desirable  to 
give  any  further  instruction  relating  to  examinations  for  life  assurance,  or 
for  health  certificates,  but  for  the  true  State  physician  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  vital  statistics  is  necessary,  and  the  bearing  upon  human  life  of 
many  other  statistics. 

"  I  suppose,  too,  that  for  him  an  exact  knowledge  of  venereal  disease  will 
soon  be  of  more  importance  than  to  the  general  practitioner,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  processes  of  disinfection  of  habitations,  human  beings,  clothes  and 
drains,  &c.,  will  have  to  be  more  profound  and  general.  I  think,  however, 
that  both  of  these  subjects  might  be  examined  in  by  the  Pathological  Pro- 
fessor, or  the  latter  imder  the  title  of  Therapeutics  and  Hygiene." 

(Signed)      A.  Ransome. 
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(Frmn  Sir  WILLIAM  JENNEK,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Her 

Majesty  the  Queen.) 

"  Fehnia/)-y  2ith,  1869. 

"  I  have  always  taught  that  the  highest  branch  of  Medicine  is  preventive 
medicine,  and  have  long  in  private  and  at  school  taught  that  men  required 
to  be  specially  quaUfied  for  State  purposes. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  to  acquire  the  necessary  special  know- 
ledge during  the  four  years'  curriculum  of  study.  But,  then,  I  think  all 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  has  been 
taught  under  the  names  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Hygiene,  and  etiology  of 
disease.  About  one-third  of  my  course  on  Medicine  was  occupied  by  a 
consideration  of  the  causes  of  disease." 


(Signed)      W.  Jenner. 
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ANSWERS 

FROM 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS. 


ilh-om  Dr.  G.  VARRENTRAPP.) 

Frankpoet-on-Main, 

November  8th,  1868. 

Sne, 

An  apoplexia  choreoidea  of  my  left  eye,  contracted  in  August, 
prevented  me  for  nearly  two  months  fi-om  all  use  of  my  eyes,  and  allows  me 
even  now  only  for  one  or  two  hours  during  daylight  to  read  or  to  write. 
This  is  the  cause  why  I  answer  only  now  insufficiently  your  honoured  letter. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  observations. 

Forensic  Medicine  is  no  doubt  more  cultivated  in  Germany  than  in 
England ;  and  because  all  towns  and  districts  of  Germany  have  their 
particular  regular  medical  officers  for  these  topics,  we  have  in  Germany  a 
pretty  large  number  of  physicians  insti-ucted  in  this  matter,  to  a  certain 
point  at  least. 

But  public  health  is  in  Germany  very  much  neglected — tiU  now,  compara- 
tively to  Forensic  Medicine,  more  neglected  than  in  France,  and  by  fax  more 
•  than  in  England.  We  have  several  periodicals  for  Forensic  Medicine,  in 
which  only  a  very  small  part  is  devoted  to  Hygiene.  The  congress  of  German 
naturalists  and  physicians  has,  for  the  first  time,  last  'year,  at  its  41st  annual 
meeting,  formed,  on  my  proposition,  a  (12th)  section  for  public  health.  The 
interest  for  this  section  last  and  this  year  was  very  great  indeed.  Likewise 
a  by  far  greater  number  of  publications  of  German  physicians  on  different 
questions  of  public  health  have  been  issued  in  the  last  two  years  than  in 
any  previous  similar  period.  Though  on  the  first  steps  only  of  public 
health  we  German  physicians  all  agree,  at  least  in  one  point — i,e.,  that 
public  health  must  be  kept  separate  from  Forensic  Medicine,  and  that  govern- 
ment alone  cannot  forward  public  health  ;  that  here  local  authorities,  medical 
corporations  or  societies  must  do  the  greatest  part.  I  request  you  most 
earnestly  not  to  trust  the  duties  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  public  health  to  the  same  persons.  Either  one  or  other  of 
these  duties  wiU  be  done  in  a  subordinate  manner  if  trusted  to  the  same  man. 
This  point  settled,  I  can  say  that  I  agree  in  nearly  aU  points  with  your  paper 
and  Dr.  Rumsey's. 

As  for  the  actual  state  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  for  the  quantity  of  know- 
ledge we  ask  of  a  medical  officer,  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Casper,  from 
Berlin,  gives  you  a  very  accurate  idea.    As  far  as  I  know  public  health  is 
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taught  by  a  particular  professor  only  in  the  three  Bavarian  universities, 
Munich,  Wurzburg,  and  Erlangen.  Professor  Pettenkofer  is  the  man  who  has 
succeeded  in  the  formation  of  these  arrangements  in  latter  years.  He 
would  be  at  all  events  best  informed  to  tell  you  how  and  to  what  extent 
public  health  is  taught  in  these  universities ;  how  and  in  what  particular 
questions  the  students  are  examined.  At  all  events  every  medical  student 
in  Bavaria  must  hear  at  least  in  one  semester  a  lectm-e  on  public  health. 
In  a  few  German  states  the  time  for  medical  studies  is  not  fixed ;  in  the 
majority  of  German  states  it  is  fixed  to  four  or  five  years. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  answer  now  in  a  better  way  your  questions. 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  instruction  your  work  on  the  Cholera 
at  Oxford,  which  I  got  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lindley. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  high  esteem. 

Your  Servant, 
(Signed)      Dr.  G.  Vaerentrapp. 


{From  Dr.  L.  PAPPENHEIM,  Regierimgs  Rath,  Westplialia.') 

You  intend  granting  certificates  of  proficiency  in  State  Medicine. 
Thus  you  intend  to  educate  and  to  examine  the  same  persons  in  all  the 
branches  of  State  Medicine,  and  you  suppose  that  the  possessors  of  the  said 
certificate  will  be  able  to  give  the  same  perfect  information  in  all  cases  of 
criminal  and  civil  law  and  sanitary  police. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  too  vast  a  territory,  and  too  full  of  entirely  hetero- 
geneous objects,  to  be  embraced  by  one  person  with  equal  skill  in  each  part. 
If  anywhere,  here,  speciality  is  indispensably  necessary ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  faults  of  our  German  system  that  State  Medicine  is  repre- 
sented by  one  and  the  same  person,  as  well  in  the  service  as  in  teaching. 
Profoundness  of  service  suffers  most  apparently  and  very  much  by  that  fault, 
and  therefore  I  entreat  you  to  avoid  it.  Our  old  German  division  of 
State  Medicine  into  Sanitary  Police  and  Forensic  Medicine  must,  methinks, 
be  cut  as  deeply  as  possible.  He  who  is  to  protect  and  to  promote  public 
health  must  not  at  all  deal  with  cases  of  criminal  or  civil  law,  which  do  not 
concern  public  health,  and  vice  versa.  This  opinion  is  the  result  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  observation  and  twenty-one  years  of  practical 
service,  of  which  I  have  spent  nine  in  perfonning  the  service  of  Sanitary 
Police  and  Forensic  Medicine  together,  and  the  last  twelve  exclusively  in 
Sanitary  Police. 

I  beg  you  therefore  to  reflect  upon  dividing  the  education,  examination, 
and  service  of  State  Medicine  into  two  separate  parts,  to  wit,  Sanitary  Police 
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and  Forensic  Medicine,  to  appoint  separate  teachers  of  them,  and  to  grant 
separate  certificates  of  proficiency  in  them. 

As  I  devoted  my  last  twelve  years  exclusively  to  sanitary  police,  I  beg 
your  permission  to  enter  in  the  following  lines  only  my  speciality.  I  suppose 
in  the  following  that  only  such  persons  are  to  be  examined  and  certificated 
as  sanitary  physicians  (sanitary  officers)  who  are  certificated  as  capable  of 
scientifically  practising  Curative  Medicine  in  its  whole  extent,  including  Sur- 
gery and  Obstetrics. 


I. 

What  should  the  Sanitary  Physician  Know? 

He  should  know  all  the  conditions  of  life  in  which  public  health  is  en- 
dangered, the  best  way  of  observing  such  dangers,  the  best  measures  of 
preventing  or  removing  them,  besides  all  matters  wherein  public  health  may 
be  promoted,  and  the  adequate  means  of  its  promotion.  Of  course  such 
points  as  are  obvious  to  eveiybody,  or  are  merely  mechanical,  or  require 
quite  another  technical  education,  ai-e  not  objects  of  sanitary  police.  It  is 
difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to  trace  a  line  between  dangers  of  the  latter 
sort  and  those  which  belong  to  sanitary  police.  But  I  cannot  trace  this 
line  here,  nor  say  what  a  sanitary  man  ought  to  know  of  Mining,  Shipping, 
Architectonics  (building),  and  Technology.  How  necessary  it  is  that 
sanitary  police  should  interfere  in  matters  of  that  sort  may  be  learned  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  I  saw  the  sewers  of  a  lai-ge  town  being  built  out  of 
sandstone  which  could  have  been  employed  as  a  filter  most  advantageoiisly. 
Concerning  Technology  it  may  be  stated  that  scarcely  any  part  of  Chemical 
Technology,  nor  any  part  of  Mechanical  Technology,  which  affects  the  health 
of  the  workmen,  or  consumers,  or  neighbours,  ought  to  be  unknown  to 
the  sanitary  officer. 

The  knowledge  of  what  I  call  sanitary  police  would  make  the  scholar 
acquainted  with  all  such  matters  of  life  as  are  important  to  public  health, 
and  should  follow  attentively  all  progresses  and  changes  of  the  tributary 
sciences  and  practical  arts,  in  order  to  be  prepared  always  to  deal  inde- 
pendently with  such  matters. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  mention  here  that  the  sanitary  physician  shoiild 
know  Epidemiology,  and  all  the  diseases  of  animals  transmissible  to  man, 
thoroughly ;  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  Toxicology  ;  that  a  good 
knowledge  of  plants  and  of  Phyto-physiology  and  Pathology  is  most  desirable; 
and  that  he  cannot  act  without  a  knowledge  of  what  I  call  biological  statistics, 
containing  somewhat  more  than  what  you  call  vital  statistics  (as  it  includes 
statistics  of  animal  food,  &c.).  But  I  should  insist  upon  some  other  points. 
These  are  Analytical  Chemistiy,  Technology,  Microscopical  Analysis,  Pharmacy, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  insane,  prisons, 
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poor-houses,  schools,  and  many  other  institutions  of  that  kind  ;  finally, 
comparative  sanitary  legislation  and  something  of  political  science.  No 
day  of  my  sanitary  service  passes  but  sets  me  to  chemical,  microscopical, 
or  technological  work.  My  service  vyould  be  highly  unprofitable  if  I  vpere 
to  call  a  skilled  assistant  to  every  place  or  thing  where  suspicions  arise 
which  can  only  be  cleai'ed  by  chemical,  microscopical,  or  technological 
analysis.  Speed  and  security  of  service  make  it  necessary  that  the  sanitary 
officer  be  himself  able  to  judge  on  a  sample  of  water,  bread,  beer^  &c.  He 
himself  must  know  whither  to  direct  his  eyes  or  his  nose  when  he  enters 
an  industrial  establishment  of  sanitary  importance ;  he  himself  must  know 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  or  that  furnace,  what  may  be  the  constituent 
parts  of  this  or  that  scoria,  refuse,  discharge,  or  vapour.  He  must  know 
how  to  examine  such  results  chemically  or  microscopically,  otherwise 
he  would  be  compelled  to  have  a  chemist,  technologist,  or  microscopist  ever 
at  his  side,  and  if  he  had,  they  would  be  of  but  little  use  to  him,  because 
they  do  not  know  the  points  which  aSect  sanitary  police. 

I  cannot  enter  that  subject  more  fully,  but  permit  me  to  observe  that  I 
think  any  reformation  of  sanitary  police  wholly  hopeless  which  is  not  based 
on  that  principle. 

Of  course  I  should  never  urge  sanitaiy  officers  to  study  the  chemistry  of 
cerium,  lanthanium,  or  other  things  which  hitherto  have  not  shown  any 
importance  in  a  sanitary  respect,  nor  should  I  jequire  knowledge  of  such 
parts  of  technicology  as  do  not  touch  sanitary  police. 

The  shops  of  apothecaries  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  things  which  must 
continually  be  under  sanitary  control.  To  be  able  to  inspect  and  revise 
those  places,  to  know  where  to  look  there  for  filth,  negligence,  error,  greed, 
or  insufficient  skill,  the  sanitary  officer  should  know  Pharmacy  in  its  widest 
extent,  and  better  than  many  apothecaries  do.  He  should  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  localities,  the  arrangement  of  the  cases,  boxes,  bottles,  &c.,  on 
the  quality  of  each  drug,  of  the  implements,  of  prepared  prescribed  medi- 
cines, and  so  on. 

Many  sanitary  officers  inspect  prisons,  hospitals,  poor-houses,  schools,  and 
ether  establishments  of  that  kind,  and  find  them  in  good  order,  or  they  blame 
this  or  that  imimportant  thing.  If  a  connoisseur  enters  the  establishment 
after  they  have  left,  he  finds  the  bedsteads  too  short,  the  mattresses  hollowed 
at  the  place  of  the  posteriors,  the  linen  of  the  bed  washed  with  stinking 
soap,  spoons  made  of  a  composition  of  70  per  cent,  of  lead,  the  warming  at 
night  time  insufficient,  and  so  on. 

I  desire,  therefore,  that  the  sanitary  physician  should  know  the  important 
points  of  all  such  establishments  most  perfectly. 

I  think  you  will  not  doubt  the  great  advantage  of  his  being  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  of  his  own,  but  those  of  other 
countries ;  nothing  gives  a  better  impulse  to  criticism  and  reformation.  In 
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some  respects  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  sanitary  legislation  merely  of 
neighbouring  states,  as,  for  instance,  concerning  transmissible  diseases,  em- 
ployment of  toxical  colours  in  the  manufacture  of  toys,  &c. 

Many  sanitary  oflacers  are  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  national 
economy,  and  with  what  we  caU  ia  Germany  "  Staatsrecht "  (the  right  of 
the  State  vis-a-vis  of  the  singuli),  and  with  what  German  authors  call 
"  Polizeiwissenschaft "  (the  science  of  the  natural  rights,  and  of  the  means 
of  police).  Hence  a  great  many  theoretical  schemes  of  preventing  disease 
or  promoting  health,  which  clash  with  other  important  rights  or  interests, 
or  an  equally  fantastical  fear  of  collision  with  rights  or  interests  of  a 
subordinate  kind. 

What  I  require  may  seem  to  be  very  much,  but  it  is  not  so  heavy  a  task  as 
it  appears  to  be.  Practical  sanitaiy  science,  if  it  is  to  be  realized  perfectly, 
cannot  advance  without  those  requisite  branches  of  knowledge  which  may  be 
acquired  within  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  if  the  education  of  saintary 
physicians  is  such  as  the  sanitaiy  service  requires  it  to  be. 

II. 

That  education  should  consist  of — 

1.  Theoretical  lectures  on  sanitary  police. 

2.  Demonstrations  of  things  of  sanitary  importance  during  the  lectures. 

3.  Practical,  chemical,  and  microscopical  researches  in  the  laboratory. 

4.  Excursions  to  all  places  which  a  sanitary  officer  ought  to  know 

thoroughly,  and  demonstrations  on  the  spot. 

1.  The  theoretical  lectures  should  include  all  points  of  sanitary  importance, 
bread-making  as  well  as  tilletia  caries  of  the  wheat,  spinning  as  well  as 
yellow  fever,  and  so  on  ;  in  a  word,  they  must  give  the  whole  of  what  I 
call  the  science  of  sanitaiy  police  (including  comparative  legislation,  &c.). 

2.  The  demonstrations  should  show  all  things  which  a  sanitary  officer 
should  have  seen,  and  which  cannot  be  shown  and  demonstrated  during  the 
excursions  ;  for  instance,  different  sorts  of  bread,  water,  refuse,  dischai'ge  of 
manufactories  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  instruction,  difiPerent  sorts  of 
ore,  copper  of  commerce,  lead  tubes,  condensed  smoke,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  In  the 
defect  of  these  demonstrations  the  teacher  ought  to  possess  a  collection  of 
all  those  specimens,  a  sort  of  a  sanitary  museum,  such  as  I  have  collected 
for  my  ovm  instruction.  The  richer  that  collection  is,  and  the  better  it  is 
demonstrated  and  explained,  the  greater  will  be  its  advantage.  It  should 
contain  aU  sorts  of  colouring  materials,  all  sorts  of  building  materials, 
glass,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  The  practical  researches  at  the  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor,  ought  to  be  applied  to  a  great  many  things  of  sanitary  importance  ; 
spoons  as  well  as  coloured  paper,  scoria  and  smoke  of  ore  melting,  samples 
of  bread  or  water,  lighting  or  other  gas,  &c.,  &c..  &c.    I  prefer,  for  these 
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exercises,  the  professor  of  sanitary  police  to  that  of  Chemistry  or  Tech- 
nology, the  latter  not  knowing  the  points  which  afiEect  sanitary  police. 
But  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  the  study  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Tech- 
nology under  their  respective  professors  ;  nay,  I  presume  that  the  scholar 
would  know  already  something  of  Analytical  Chemistry  when  he  enters 
into  the  laboratoiy  of  the  professor  of  sanitaiy  police. 

4.  Sanitaiy  instruction  cannot  be  complete  without  excursions  and  demon- 
strations in  loco.  You  must  show  to  the  learner  the  important  points  of 
hospitals,  prisons,  ships,  &c. ;  you  must  show  to  him  technological  processes  of 
sanitary  concern,  demonstrate  the  different  sorts  of  furnaces,  ore- cleaning, 
tallow-melting,  water- filtering,  &c.,  &c.  You  must  introduce  him  into 
apothecaries'  shops,  and  teach  him  there  how  to  inspect  them,  and  so  on. 

The  present  deplorable  state  of  sanitary  police  originates  from  the  imperfect 
state  of  instruction  in  it ;  and  the  latter  is  bad  because  the  teachers 
ignore  the  necessity  of  studies  in  the  laboratory,  of  practical  demonstrations 
during  the  lectures,  and  of  excursions.  What  I  know  of  my  science  I  did 
not  learn  from  the  lectures  of  any  professor,  but  from  my  own  monographical 
studies  in  Chemistry,  Technology,  &c.,  &c.,  and  by  excursions  and  collections 
of  matters  affecting  public  health. 

If  you  agi'ee  with  me  on  the  mode  of  educating  sanitary  physicians,  you 
will  require  good  professors  to  instruct  them.  Supposing  you  can  get  or 
have  got  such  a  professor,  he  should  be  obKged  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
attention  merely  to  his  duty  as  professor  of  sanitaiy  police.  He  should  not 
be  allowed  to  practise  curative  medicine,  nor  forensic,  nor  any  other  em- 
ployment. If  he  follows  the  progress  and  changes  of  society,  of  the  tributary 
sciences  and  of  legislation,  and  if  he  instructs  his  scholars  as  he  ought,  he 
will,  indeed,  have  no  time  to  devote  to  other  matters.  Of  course  he  should 
be  required  to  maintain  the  standard  of  a  complete  sanitary  education,  and 
should  be  capable  of  doing  so.  Persons'  of  that  kind  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
extremely  rare.  Chemists  and  technologists  who  have  not  studied  and 
practised  Medicine  in  its  whole  extent,  cannot  be  properly  employed  as 
professors  of  sanitary  police.  On  the  other  hand,  physicians  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  that  I  have  suggested,  and  who  also  are  practically 
acquainted  with  sanitary  service,  have  not  yet  been  educated  anywhere.  If 
you  find  such  a  one,  he  has  educated  himself. 

Ill, 

The  examination  of  sanitary  physicians  must  be — 1,  practical ;  2,  theoretical, 
1.  This  part  of  the  examination  should  consist  of — 
(a.)  Two  chemical  analyses,  one  of  them  being  a  quantitative  one, 
(J.)  One  microscopical  analysis. 

The  objects  of  both  these  analyses  must  be  matters  of  sanitary 
concern. 
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(c.)  The  inspection  of  an  apothecaiy's  shop,  an  hospital,  and  an  industrial 
establishment  of  sanitary  importance  and  somewhat  complicated 
nature  (soda  and  sulphuric  acid  works,  &c.,  &c.). 

The  said  analyses  and  inspections  should  be  made  under  the  eye 
of  an  examiner.    On  the  result  of  them  a  written  report  must  be 
given  by  the  candidate. 
(d.)  The  post-vwrtem  examination  of  a  dog,  or  cattle,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  candidate  knows  how  to  make  such  dissections,  and 
whether  he  is  acquainted  with  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  certain 
transmissible  diseases  of  animals. 
2.  The  theoretical  part  of  the  examination  does  not  need  any  particular 
exposition  ;  but  I  may  remind  you  of  compai-ative  legislation  and  biological 
statistics.    The  number  of  examiners  may  be  three,  each  of  them  being  a 
man  of  sanitaiy  renown.    The  assistance  of  chemists,  technologists,  &c.,  &c., 
is  not  wanted  if  you  can  secure  professors  standing  on  the  highest  level  of 
sanitary  science.    I  prefer  these  the  more,  as  the  pursuits  of  chemists,  &c., 
&c.,  ordinarily  end  where  ours  begins. 

IV. 

With  regard  to  books  which  furnish  an  approximate  standard  of  the  science 
of  sanitary  police,  it  is  disagreeable  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  suggest  any 
but  the  second  edition  of  my  "  Handbuch  der  Sanitats  Polizei,  nach  eigenen 
untersuchungen,"  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  last  year,  the 
second  being  in  the  press.  French  literature  possesses  a  great  many  works 
of  that  kind,  but  they  are  incomplete,  and  mostly  mere  compilations.  Where 
they  meddle  with  Chemistry  they  ai'e  fi-equently  absm-d.  I  am  soriy  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  I  know,  neither  Dutch,  nor  Scandinavian,  nor  Italian  literature 
possess  original  works  of  that  kind.  Concerning  English  literature,  I  do  not 
know,  any  manual  of  sanitary  police. 

V. 

I  have  not  been  asked  to  say  anything  respecting  the  organization  of 
public  health  service;  nevertheless  I  beg  your  permission  to  add  a  few 
words  on  that  important  subject. 

Sanitaiy  police  ought  to  be  a  branch  of  governmental  administration,  and 
have  its  appointed  officers.  The  whole  countiy  having  been  divided  into 
sanitary  districts,  each  of  them  should  be  assigned  to  a  sanitary  officer,  who 
should  be  requu-ed  to  'perfoi-m  the  sanitaiy  work  of  the  district,  including 
chemical  and  microscopical  researches.  He  might  also  do  the  duties  of  your 
inspectors  of  factories,  of  the  "  Alkali  Act,"*  &c.    The  sanitaiy  officer  should 
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not  be  allowed  to  attend  curative  practice,  or  .to  give  evidence  in  any  cases 
not  concerning  sanitary  police.  He  should  devote  all  Ms  time  and  attention 
to  the  sanitary  service  of  the  district.  He  should  control  vaccination,  but 
not  be  a  vaccinator  himself.  He  should  inspect  food  and  drink,  burial 
places,  prisons,  hospitals,  manufactories  of  sanitary  importance,  all  works  of 
that  kind,  epidemic  diseases,  &c.,  &c.  He  might  also  examine  women  in- 
tending to  act  as  midwives,  and  grant  certificates  to  them.  He  would  give 
his  opinion  on  public  edifices  intended  to  be  built,  as  public  schools,  hospitals, 
&c.,  &c.  His  opinion  should  be  indispensable  in  the  first  instance.  He  should 
receive  a  fixed  and  sufficient  salary  from  the  Government,  which  would  make 
him  entirely  independent  of  the  public. 

The  extent  of  the  districts  must  be  determined  by  rational  principles. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  these  officers  should  act  under  the  supeiintendence  of  a 
sanitary  officer  of  renown,  who  is  to  control  their  service  practically,  and  to 
whom  appeal  should  be  made  in  case  the  judgment  of  the  district  officer  be 
rejected.  Of  course  this  superintendent  should  not  be  permitted  to  practise 
curative  medicine. 

(Signed)      L.  Pappenhbim. 


{From  Professor  ROKITANSKY,  Wlen.) 

HOCHGEEHETES  COMITE. 

Ich  beehre  mich  die  am  8  September,  1868,  an  mich  gerichteten 
Fragen  hiemit — und  zwar  Deutsch— zu  beantworten  : — 

1.  Sofeme  die  Individuen,  welche  in  den  ofEentlichen  Sanitatsdienst 
treten  wollen,  bereits  Doctoren  der  Medicin  etc.,  sind,  ware  eine  neuerliche 
Priifung  aus  der  Anatomic  und  pathologischen  Anatomic  iiberfliissig.  Die 
weiteren  Gegenstande  waren  auf  gerichthche  Medicin,  Medicinische  Polizei, 
Toxicologic,  Straf  =  und  Sanitatsgesetzkunde  zu  beschranken. 

2.  Die  Zeit  ware  frei  zu  geben. 

3  u.  4.  Eben  so  ware  die  Studienordnung  frei  zu  geben.  Die  Unterichts- 
methode  sollte  eben  so  wie  die  Priifungen  theils  theoretisch,  theils  casuistisch- 
praktish  seyn. 

5.  In  der  Toxicologic  und  den  beziigUchen  chemischen  Untersuchungen> 
sollte  der  Unterricht  sich  auf  die  Diagnostik  der  durch  GiEte  verursachten 
Erkrankungen  und  die  anatomischen  Veranderungen  an  der  Leiche,  femer 
auf  die  Blemente  der  chemischen  Untersuchung,  beschranken,  und  die 
ausfiihrlichen  Untersuchungen  der  durch  Erbrechen  und  Stuhl  ausgeworienen 
Stoffe,  so  wie  der  Leichen,  Chemikem  von  Fache  iiberlassen  werden. 
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6  u.  7.  Es  zeigt  sicli  bei  uns  und  anderwarts  sehr  oft  ein  Mangel  an  genii- 
gendem  Mediciiiischem  Wissen  wie  an  Kenntniss  der  juristischen  Competenz, 
dem  kann  nur  durch  eifiiges  privates  Studitun,  und  diirch  praktische  Verwen- 
dung  an  der  Seite  eines  Gerichtsarztes  abgeholfen  werden. 

8.  Die  Priifungs- Commission  wiirde  aus  den  Professoren  der  obgedachten 
(^egenstande,  und  bewahrten  Gerichtsarzten  und  Sanitats-  beamten  zusam- 
mengesetzt. 

Genehmige  das  hochgeehrte  Comit6  die  Hochachtung,  mit  der  ich  mich 
nenne 

Seinen 

Ganz  ergebensten, 

^  „  EOKITANSKY. 

WiEN,  22  Dec,  1868. 


(^Translation.) 
To  The  Committee,  &c.,  .&c. 

Vienna, 

December  22,  1868. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  honour  to  reply  to  the  questions  you  addressed  to  me  on 
the  8  th  of  September  last,  and  I  do  so  in  the  German  language. 

1.  With  regard  to  such  gentlemen  as  are  desirous  of  entering  the  public 
sanitary  service,  and  v^ho  are  already  Doctors  of  Medicine,  &c.,  a  fresh  exami- 
nation in  Anatomy  and  Pathological  Anatomy  would  be  superfluous.  Any 
further  examination  might  be  limited  to  the  legal  and  police  branches  of 
Medicine,  Toxicology,  and  penal  and  sanitary  laws,  in  a  medical  point  of 
view. 

2.  The  duration  of  these  studies  may  be  freely  chosen  by  the  student. 

3  and  4.  Also,  the  order  of  the  studies  may  be  freely  chosen  by  the  student. 
The  method  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  examinations,  would  be  partly 
of  a  theoretical  and  partly  of  a  casuistico-practical  nature. 

5.  With  regard  to  Toxicology,  and  the  chemical  investigations  appertaining 
thereto,  the  course  of  instruction  would  be  confined  to  the  diagnostics  of  the 
maladies  resulting  from  poison,  and  to  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  body, 
not  forgetting  the  elements  of  chemical  research.  With  regard  to  minute 
examinations  of  the  matter  vomited,  or  deposited  at  stool,  as  well  as  of  the 
bodies  themselves,  such  examinations  would  be  left  to  professional  chemists. 

6  and  7.  In  this  coimtry  and  elsewhere  we  often  find  a  want  of  requisite 
medical  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  insufficiency  with  respect  to  juridical 
competency,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  diligent  private  study,  and  by 
practical  application,  guided  by  a  medical  man  appointed  by  courts  of  law. 
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8.  The  Board  of  Examiners  would  have  to  be  composed  of  professors  of  the 
various  branches  in  question,  as  well  as  of  versed  medical  men  appointed  by 
courts  of  law  and  its  sanitary  officers. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  the  expressions  of  esteem  with  which 

I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

(Signed)  ROKITANSKT. 


{From,  Dr.  N.  GEISSE,  Bad-Ihns.) 

1.  Subjects  in  which  examination  should  be  passed  by  candidates  for  a 
diploma  in  State  Medicine : — 

Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Morbid  Anatomy, 
human  and  comparative  ;  Contagious  Diseases  of  animals,  Psycho- 
logical   Medicine,    Preventive    Medicine,    Vital   and  Sanitary 
.  Statistics,  Medical  Topography. 

2.  An  entire  year  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exclusive  study  of  these 
subjects,  commencing  after  the  completion  of  the  ordinary  period  of  medical 
study  and  examination  for  degree. 

3.  Rules  of  study : — ■ 

Forensic  Medicine,  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics,  Medical  Topography, 
Morbid  Anatomy,  Psychological  Medicine,  Preventive  Medicine, 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Contagious  Diseases  of  animals. 

4.  Practical  instruction  appears  necessary  in  Psychological  Medicine 
(Clinical  Psychology)  and  Analytical  Chemistiy.  Most  useful  would  be  a 
course  of  sections  with  dictating  of  protocol  and  passing  of  written  judgment 
(Judicium,  seu  eulogiitm  medicum). 

5.  The  study  of  the  above-named  subjects  must  be  a  thorough  one  with 
the  exception  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  of  which  only  the  principles  are 
requisite  to  enable  the  medical  jurist  to  discover  substances  dangerous  to 
life,  and  to  understand  and  survey  the  operations  of  skilled  chemists  and 
experts. 

As  to  the  recommendation  of  books,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
English  literature  to  offer  an  opinion. 

6.  The  deficiencies  in  medical  witnesses  I  have  observed,  are  to  be  traced 
to  want  of  study  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  and  insufficient  clinical 
practice  in  Medicine,  Siu-gery,  and  Midwifery. 

7.  They  can  be  remedied  by  a  thorough  scientific  education  and  clinical 
practice. 

(Signed)         N.  Geiss^,  M.D. 
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(From  Dr.  MAX  v.  PETTENKOFEll,  Mwrdch.) 

Miinclben,  den  13  April,  1869. 

HOCHGEEHRTER  HERR, 

Zur  Beantwortung  der  Zuschrift  vom  15  Febr.,  womit  Sie  mich 
beehrt  haben,  komme  ich  erst  heute,  da  ich  durch  eine  Anzabl  unaufschieb- 
licber  Arbeiten  bisher  vollstandig  in  Anspnicli  genommen  war.  Ich  bitte 
mich  in  diesem  Sinne  giitigst  entschuldigen  zu  woUen. 

Ihr  Plan  zur  Eeform  des  Unterrichts  in  der  Medicin,  im  Interesse  der 
()fEentlichen  Gesundheitspflege  und  der  Eechtspliege,  ist  zeitgemass  und 
ebenso  griindlich  als  umfassend  angelegt.  Ich  beneide,  dass  England 
meinem  deutschen  Vaterlande  in  dieser  Angelegenheit  so  weit  vorauseilt. 

An  unsem  deutschen  Universitaten  haben  wir  zwar  auch  sogenannte  Staats- 
arzneikunde,  wir  haben  auch  eine  sogenannte  Medicinische  Staatspriifung, 
aber  die  Vorlesungen  beschranken  sich  auf  gerichtliche  Medicin  und 
Sanitatspolicei  nach  hbchst  unvollkommenen  Compendien. 

Die  beiden  Facher  sind  an  den  Universitaten  im  Facultatsexamen,  von 
dessen  Ergebniss  die  Erlangung  der  Doctorwiirde  abhangt,  gar  nicht  ver- 
treten,  und  spielen  auch  in  dem  darauffolgenden  Staatsexamen  nur  eine 
hochst  untergeordnete  RoUe  :  in  Bayern  wenigstens  haben  die  kUnischen 
Facher  auch  im  Staatsexamen  noch  weitaus  das  tJbergewicht. 

Nach  Jahre-langen  Kampfen  ist  es  mir  gelungen,-  in-  den  bauischen  medi- 
cinischen  Facultaten  wenigstens  allgemeine  Hygiene  zu  einem  Gegenstande 
des  Facultiitsexamens  zu  machen.  Die  preussischen  Universitaten  wollen 
davon  noch  nicht-s  ^vissen.  Die  Grundsatze,  welche  mich  bei  diesem  Kampfe 
wesentlich  geleitet  und  der  Sache  endUch  zum  Siege  verholfen  haben,  finden 
Sie  in  einer  Kreuzband-sendung,  Beilage  Anaher  bezeichnet.  In  der  Beilage  B 
finden  Sie  auf  Seite  10  und  11  die  Hauptcapitel  angegeben,  aus  denen  in 
Hygiene  examinirt  wird. 

Wir  haben  in  BayeiTi  die  Verordnung,  dass  die  Hauptfi'agen  im  Facultats- 
examen nach  Fachern  geordnet  dem  Candidaten  gednickt  vorliegen  miissen, 
der  aus  einer  Urne  eine  Nummer  zieht,  wonach  ihn  der  Examinator  aus  dem 
Capitel  (der  Fragen)  examiniren  muss,  welches  diese  Nimimer  hat.  Zieht 
ein  Candidat  ia  der  Hygiene  No.  8  aus  der  Urne,  so  wird  er  iiber  "  Bauplatze 
und  Baugrund"  examioii-t.  Falls  er  ganz  ungeniigende  Antworten  gibt, 
lasst  man  ihn  nochmal  in  die  Urne  greifen. 

Viele  betrachten  diess  als  ein  Pfand  der  UnparteUichkeit  der  Examina- 
toren,  aber  es  kommt  doch  viel  mehr  darauf  an,  wie  weit  man  aus  einem 
Capitel  examinii-t,  als  aus  welchem.  Fiir  den  Examinator  hat  es  iibrigens 
den  grossen  Vortheil,  dass  er  sich  nie  besinnen  braucht,  was  er  zunachst 
fragen  wolle,  denn  dariiber  entscheidet  das  Loos  des  Candidaten. 

Was  Ihi'e  acht  Fragen  betrifft,  erlaube  ich  mir  ernige  Antworten  zu  geben  : 
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Ad  I. 

Die  Anzahl  der  aufgefUlirten  Facher  in  der  Staatsmedictn  scheint  mir 
hinreichend. 

Ad  II. 

Ein  Jalir  diirfte  das  Minimum  der  Zeit  sein,  sie  nur  theoretisch  zu  lekren. 
Die  practischen  tJbungen  erfordern  mindestens  ein  weiteres  halbes  Jakr. 

Ad  rv. 

Practischer  Unterricht  scheint  mir  nothwendig  in  Pathologisclier  Anatomie 
und  in  den  chemisclien  und  physicalischen  Methoden,  welclie  zur  wesent- 
lichen  Entscheidung  der  haufigsten  hygienischen  Fragen  unentbehrlicli 
sind. 

In  der  gericbtliclien  Medicin  ist  auch.  eine  Ai't  Practicum  minschenswertli, 
aber  icb  halte  es  fUr  viel  niitzliclier,  bereits  abgeurtbeilte  Falle  nach  den 
Acten  durchzugeben,  und  die  Scbiiler  auf  den  Gang  der  Processe  aufmerksam 
zu  machen,  als  sie  zu  eben  vorkommenden  gericbtsarztlicben  Handlungen 
beizuziehen,  z.  B.  Wundschau,  gericbtlicbe  Section  etc.  Ich  halte  ein  Prac- 
ticum nacb  Acten  von  lehrreicben  Fallen  viel  niitzlicher.  Die  gericbtlicbe 
Medicin  bat  kaum  einen  eigenen  wissenscbaftlicb  und  tecbniscb  mediciniscben 
Inbalt,  sondem  sie  befasst  sicb  wesentlicb  nur  mit  der  formellen  genauen 
PrEecisirung  der  Fragen,  welcbe  die  Eecbtspflege  an  das  mediciniscbe  Wissen 
der  Zeit  iiberbaupt  stellen  kami.  Was  man  in  der  Medecin  nicbt  weiss,  kann 
man  auch  in  der  gericbtbcben  Medicin  nicbt  anwenden.  Jeder  gut  gebildete 
kliniscbe  Arzt  muss  im  Stande  seyn,  die  Fragen  des  Ricbters  genau  zu  beant- 
worten,  vorausgesetzt  dass  er  seine  Fragen  genau  verstebt  und  genau  weiss 
worauf  es  dem  Ricbter  wesentlicb  ankommt.  Wer  eine  Wunde  vom  kliniscben 
Standpunkte  aus  nicbt  geborig  zu  wiirdigen  vermag,  lernt  es  auch  nicbt 
mebr  in  einem  gericbtsarztlicben  Practicum,  ebenso  wer  keine  kliniscbe 
Section  zu  macben  im  Stande  ist — ^bingegen  wer  dieses  fiir  die  kliniscben 
Zwecke  gelemt  bat  und  verstebt,  der  geniigt  aucb  in  alien  gericbtlicben 
Fallen,  sobald  er  nur  weiss  oder  man  ibm  genau  angibt,  worauf  es  dem 
Ricbter  wesentlicb  ankommt,  was  fiir  die  juridiscbe  Frage  das  Entscbeidende 
ist. 

Gericbtlicbe  Toxikologie  anlangend  baben  micb  Erfabrungen  belebrt,  dass 
es  nicbt  mogUcb  ist,  die  Bildung  aller  Gericbtsarzte  und  aucb  nicbt  aller 
Pbarmaceuten  bis  zu  dem  Grade  zu  fiibren,  dass  man  ibnen  aucb  die  Aus- 
mittlung  der  Gifte  als  regelmassige  Verpflicbtung  iibertragen  konnte.  Die 
bieber  gebbrigen  analytiscben  Metboden  erfordern  zu  viel  Apparat  und 
bestandige  tibung  und  Fortbildung,  als  dass  man  sie  von  Gericbtsarzten 
neben  ibrer  gewbbnlicben  Bescbaftigung  verlangen  konnte.  tJbertragt 
man  sie  ibnen  docb,  so  bat  es  nur  die  Folge,  dass  das  Material  der  Unter- 
sucbung  nicbt  selten  durcb  mangelbafte  unentscbeidende  Experimente  ver- 
braucbt  wird,  die  dami  von  der  Vertbeidigung  leicbt  angegriffen  und  auch 
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•von  einem  nachfolgeiiden  Super-arbitrium  wegen  Mangel  an  Material  nicht 
■mehr  durch  bessere  ersetzt  werden  kbnnen. 

Ich  habe  einige  in  Bayern  vorgekommene  sehr  schlagende  derartige  Falle 
beniitzt,  urn  durchzusetzen,  dass  in  alien  Fallen,  wo  Verdactt  auf  Vergiftung 
besteht,  das  zu  untersuchende  Material  vom  Gerichtsarzte  sofori;  an  eine  der 
■di-ei  Landesuniversitaten  an  einen  von  der  Staatsregierung  bezeichneten  Pro- 
fessor der  Toxikologie  oder  Chemie  gescliickt  wird.  Seit  mehr  als  zelin  Jahren 
:8ind  die  einzelnen  Gerichtsbezirke  durch  Verordnung  unter  die  drei  Universi- 
iaten  Miinchen,  Erlangen  und  Wiirzburg  vertheilt,  imd  die  Rechtsprechung 
in  Vergiftungsfiillen  ist  dadurch  nicht  nur  viel  sicherer,  sondern  auch 
schneller  geworden,  well  die  Eesultate  nicht  mehr  so  leicht  von  den  Experten 
.der  Vertheidigung  angegriffen  und  in  die  Lange  gezogen  werden  kbnnen. 

Ad  V. 

Im  Deutsehen  sind  nach  meiner  Ansicht  gute  Biicher  : 

1.  "  Handbuch  der  Sanitatspolicei,"  von  Dr.  Pappenheim,  in  3  Banden. 

Berlin,  bei  Hirschwald.  1858-1869. 

2.  "  Handbuch  der  gerichtlichen  Medicin,"  von  Dr.  Ernst  Buchner, 

in  1  Bande.    Munchen,  bei  Finsterlin.  1867. 

3.  "  Lehrbuch  der  Militar- Hygiene,"  von  Dr.  Kirchner,  in  1  Bande. 

Erlangen,  bei  Enke.  1869.  (Eine  Nachahmung  von  Prof.  Parkes's 
"  Military  Hygiene.") 

Ad  VI.,  Vn.,  VIII. 
Hierauf  zu  antworten  ware  mir  die  Kenntniss  der  englischen  Gesetze 
nbthig,  die  mir  ganzlich  mangelt. 

Mit  ausgezeichneter  Hochachtung  verharrt 

Ihr  ganz  ergebenster  Diener, 

Dr.  Max  v.  Pettenkofer. 

Herrn  Dr.  AciiAj^D, 

London. 


(Translation.) 

MXJNICH,  April  13,  1869. 

Honoured  Sir, 

In  answer  to  the  communication  of  February  15,  vnth  which  you 
have  honoured  me,  I  beg  to  state  that,  through  a  press  of  unavoidable 
business,  I  have  only  to-day  been  able  to  give  my  attention  to  it :  and  I 
hope  that  on  this  account  you  will  kindly  excuse  me. 

Your  plan  of  the  reform  of  medical  instruction  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
sanitary  measures  and  police  regulations  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
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tlie  age,  and  is  as  thorough  as  comprehensive.  I  am  envious  that  England 
should  so  far  outstep  my  German  fatherland  in  this  matter. 

In  our  German  Universities  we  have  indeed  what  is  called  State  Medicine  ; 
we  have  also  a  so-called  State  Examination  in  Medicine,  but  the  lectures  are 
limited  to  Forensic  Medicine  and  Sanitary  PoKce,  and  the  manuals  used  are 
very  imperfect. 

The  two  branches  do  not  form  part  of  the  Faculty  Examination  of  the 
University,  on  the  result  of  which  depends  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor,  and  they  play  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  subsequent  State 
Examination ;  in  Bavaria,  at  least,  the  Clinical  branches  have  greatly  the 
preponderance  in  the  State  Examination. 

After  a  struggle  of  many  years,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting,  at  least, 
general  Hygiene  to  be  included  as  a  subject  of  the  Faculty  Examination  in 
the  Bavarian  Medical  Faculties.  The  Prussian  Universities  entii'ely  ignore 
it.  The  principles  which  have  chiefly  guided  me  in  this  struggle,  and  have 
helped  me  at  last  to  the  victory,  you  may  find  more  thoroughly  explained  in 
the  paper  marked  A.  In  the  paper  marked  B,  on  pages  10  and  11,  you  will 
find  the  headings  given  of  the  Examination  in  Hygiene. 

We  have  in  Bavaria  the  regulation  that  the  principal  questions  in  the 
Faculty  Examination  must  be  laid  before  the  candidates,  printed  in  order, 
according  to  their  branches.  The  candidate  draws  a  number  out  of  an  urn, 
according  to  which  the  Examiner  must  examine  him  out  of  that  chapter  of 
questions  which  has  that  number.  If  a  candidate  in  Hygiene  draws  No.  8 
*  out  of  the  urn,  then  he  is  examined  in  "  Sites  for  Buildings  and  Founda- 
tions." If  he  give  quite  insuflS.cient  answers,  we  let  him  once  more  put  his 
hand  into  the  urn. 

Many  consider  this  a  pledge  of  the  impartiality  of  the  Examiners  ;  but  it 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  how  much  a  man  is  examined  in  one  subject, 
than  in  which.  For  the  Examiner,  it  has,  however,  the  great  advantage  that 
he  never  need  think  what  he  wiU  next  ask,  for  the  lot  of  the  candidate 
decides  that. 

Permit  me  to  give  answers  to  what  concerns  your  eight  questions. 

I. 

The  number  of  the  difEerent  branches  in  State  Medicine  seems  to  me 
sufficient. 

II. 

One  year  should  be  the  least  to  learn  them  theoretically.  The  practical 
part  demands  at  least  another  half-year. 

IV, 

Practical  education  appears  to  me  necessary  in  Pathological  Anatomy, 
and  in  the  Chemical  and  Physical  methods  which,  to  the  real  decision  of  the 
most  frequent  hygienic  questions,  are  indispensable. 
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In  F orensic  Medicine  a  kind  of  practical  course  is  also  desirable,  but  I 
deem  it  much  more  useful  to  go  through  cases  which  have  been  already 
decided  according  to  the  Law  Eeports  and  Notes  of  Cases,  and  to  make  the 
pupils  attend  to  the  judicial  proceedings,  rather  than  to  call  them  into  assist 
at  Forensic  cases  which  may  happen  to  take  place ;  for  example  :  Inspec- 
tion of  wounds — judicial  dissection,  &c.  I  should  consider  much  more 
useful  a  course  of  teaching  in  instructive  cases  already  recorded.  Forensic 
Medicine  has  hardly  any  properly  scientific  and  technical  character  as  far  as 
it  is  medical,  but  really  only  concerns  itself  with  the  precise  form  of  the 
questions  which  the  law  may  address  to  the  medical  knowledge  of  the 
time.  What  we  do  not  know  in  Medicine,  cannot  be  required  in  Forensic 
Medicine.  Every  well-instructed  Clinical  Physician  must  be  able  to  answer 
exactly  the  questions  of  the  judge,  always  supposmg  that  he  understands  the 
questions  of  the  judge  clearly,  and  knows  distinctly  the  essential  points 
which  the  judge  cares  for.  He  who  cannot  estimate  properly  a  wound,  from 
the  Clinical  point  of  view,  does  not  learn  it  more  in  a  covirse  of  Forensic 
Medicine.  The  same  applies  to  him  who  is  not  able  to  make  a  Clinical  dis- 
section. On  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  learnt  and  understands  this  for  a 
Clinical  pirrpose,  is  competent  in  all  Forensic  cases  so  soon  as  he  knows  or  is 
distinctly  told  what  is  the  essential  point  the  judge  wishes  to  know,  and 
what  are  the  most  decisive  points  in  respect  of  the  law. 

Concerning  Forensic  Toxicology,  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  raise  the  education,  even  of  all  State  .Physicians,  nor  of  all 
Chemists,  to  that  point,  that  one  could  commit  to  them,  as  a  regular  duty, 
the  detection  of  poison.  The  analytical  methods  belonging  to  this  demand 
too  much  apparatus,  and  constant  practice  and  progress,  for  one  to  expect 
them  from  State  Physicians,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  occupation.  If 
this  is  attempted,  the  only  result  is,  that  the  material  to  be  examined  is  not 
unfi-equently  wasted,  through  deficient  and  indecisive  experiments,  which 
can  be  easily  called  in  question  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  and  which, 
through  want  of  material,  cannot  be  replaced  by  better  expeiiments, 
entrusted  to  higher  authorities. 

I  have  made  use  of  several  striking  cases  of  that  kind  in  Bavaria,  in  order 
to  show  that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  suspicion  of  poison,  the  material  to 
be  investigated  should  be  sent  by  the  State  Physician  to  one  of  the  three 
universities,  to  a  Government  Professor  of  Toxicology  or  Chemistry.  For 
the  last  ten  years  the  districts  have  been  divided  between  the  three  universi- 
ties of  Munich,  Erlangen,  and  Wurzburg ;  and  the  judgment  in  cases  of 
poisoning  is  by  that  means  not  merely  much  more  secure,  but  also  much 
quicker,  because  the  results  cannot  any  longer  be  so  easUy  attacked  by 
the  experts  employed  in  the  defence,  nor  the  discussion  unreasonably 
lengthened. 
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V. 

In  German,  the  following  are,  in  my  opinion,  good  books  : 

1.  "  Handbuch  der  Sanitatspolicei,"  by  Dr.  Pappenheim,  in  3  volumes. 

Berlin  :  Hirschwald.  1858-1869. 

2.  "  Handbuch  der  gerichtlichen  Medicin,"  by  Dr.  Ernst  Bucliner,  in 

1  Tolume,    Munich  :  Finsterlin,  1867. 

3.  "  Lehrbuch  der  Militar- Hygiene,"  by  Dr.  Kirchner,  in  1  volume. 

Erlangen  :  Enke.  1869.  (On  the  model  of  Prof.  Parkes's  "  Military 
Hygiene.") 

VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 

To  answer  these,  a  knowledge  of  English  law  would  be  necessaiy  to  me. 

I  am,  &c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  Dr.  Max  v.  Pettenkofek. 

To  Dr.  ACLAND. 

Paper  A. 

This  is  an  address  by  Professor  Pettenkofer. 

Papee  B. 

This  is  a  syllabus  of  subjects  for  the  Medical  Examinations  in  Munich. 
Chapter  V.  contains  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  Pharmacy. 


ABSTRACT   OF  THE   PRUSSIAN  SANITARY  CODE. 

{From  Dr.  Lion's  Sanitdts  Polizei,  Berlin,  1867.)* 
By  Theodore  Borchert,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Army  Medical  School. 


In  Prussia  all  medical  and  sanitary  matters  are  an-anged  under  three 
heads : — 

1.  The  Secretaiy  of  State  for  War  rules,  through  the  Director- General 
(General  Stabs  Ai'zt),  the  Army  Medical  Department  quite  independently. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Spiritual,  Educational,  and  Medical  matters, 
controls,  as  one  of  his  branches,  the  Civil  Medical  Department,  namely,  all 
medical,  pharmaceutical,  veterinary,  sanitary,  hygienic,  and  forensic  matters  ; 
the  practical  application  and  carrying  out  of  his  decisions  having  to  pass 
through : 

•  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  Prussian  system  of  State 
Medicine,  as  it  has  been  some  time  iii  operation,  and  has  been  arranged  on  a  compre- 
hensive and  useful  plan. 
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3.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Afiaii-s,  represented  either  by  the 
President  of  the  Police  at  the  capital,  or  by  the  Governors  of  Provinces,  or 
by  the  Mayors  of  Tovms  and  Districts,  who  are  bound  to  cany  out,  and  to 
watch  over  their  being  carried  out  in  accordance  to  the  instructions, 
especially  (and  nearly  independently,  although  guided  by  codes  of  laws 
issued  fi'om  time  to  time)  of  all  sanitary  arrangements,  precautionary 
measures,  the  actual  administration  of  civil  hospitals,  &c. 

The  central  office  of  the  Civil  Medical  Department,  called  "  Medical 
Council,"  is  at  Berlin,  and,  besides  merely  receiving  the  quarterly  or  daily 
reports  of  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces,  or  of  the  provincial  Medical 
Councils,  rules  directly  the  qualifications  and  the  examinations  of  the 
physicians,  surgeons,  pharmacists,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  midwives. 

Every  province  has  a  Provincial  Medical  Council  (representing  the  Civil 
Medical  Department)  established  in  the  chief  town,  and  consisting  of  at 
least  five  Medical  Councillors,  of  whom  the  Civil  Governor  (representing  the 
Home  Office)  is  the  appointed  chairman.  This  Council  superintends  the 
minor  examinations  of  persons  belonging  to  the  above  mentioned  medical 
services,  as  pharmaceutical  assistants  and  apprentices,  barbers  privileged  to 
cup,  and  sub-assistants  in  the  hospitals.  It  inspects  from  time  to  time  all 
sanitary  establishments  throughout  the  province,  makes  inquiries  into  the 
professional  good  behaviour  of  all  those  employed  in  these  establishments, 
and  looks  to  proper  medical  assistance  being  given  to  the  poor.  It  appoints 
the  best  qualified  pharmacist  as  Medical  Assessor,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  forensic  and  other  chemical  analyses,  arid  to  assist  them  in  the 
frequent  inspections  of  the  chemical  and  dispensing  establishments.  Besides, 
it  receives  the  usual  quarterly  professional  reports  of  its  subordinate  District 
Sanitaiy  Commissioners,  both  medical,  surgical,  and  veterinary. 

The  District  Sanitary  Commissioner  {Kreis-physicus),  called,  when  acting 
in  a  town,  Stadt-physicus,  holding  equal  rank  to  the  Civil  President  of  the 
District,  called  Landrath  (who  is  the  represeiltative,  in  each  town  or  district, 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Province  and  stands  under  the  Home  Office),  controls 
in  detail  (always  supported  by  and  supporting  the  LandratK)  all  medical, 
surgical,  sanitary,  forensic,  «kc.,  matters  that  may  occur.  Minor  matters  are 
settled  by  him  personally  when  assured  of  the  Landrath' s  consent ;  more 
important  decisions  require  the  LcmdratKs  actual  consent.  He  sees 
especially  that  proper  medical  attendance  to  the  poor  is  given  at  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night ;  he  attends  personally  to  all  serious  accidents  and 
their  legal  consequences ;  inspects  frequently,  without  warning,  all  public 
or  semi-public  establishments,  looks  to  sanitary  arrangements  in  prisons, 
cemeteries,  hospitals,  &c. ;  holds  courts  of  inquest ;  inspects  markets, 
superintends  vaccination  on  stated  days,  orders  analyses  to  be  made  or  post- 
mortem examinations  ;  he  examines  pharmacists'  apprentices,  dressers,  and 
other  assistants  in  hospitals ;  keeps  an  open  list  of  all  persons  connected 
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with  the  medical  establishments  ;  he  issues  complaints,  of  his  own  accord, 
against  medical  men  or  other  persons  appertaining  to  his  control;  he  receives 
complaints  from  other  people,  investigates  the  case,  and  reports  to  the 
Provincial  Medical  Council;  besides,  he  sends  up  every  three  months  a 
general  report  of  the  sanitaiy  state  of  his  district,  suggests  improvements,  &c. 

Before  being  appointed,  he  has  to  prove,  by  a  diflBlcult  and  lengthy  exam- 
ination, his  thorough  fitness  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

Those  districts  comprise  either  large  towns  of  40,000  to  60,000  inhabitants 
(^Stadt-physims)  or  smaller  towns  and  the  surrounding  villages  (^Kreis- 
physicus). 

The  following  are  the  special  duties  of  a  District  Sanitary  Commissioner : 

1.  To  be  the  representative  of  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  public  in  general,  and  for  aU  medical  men,  pharmacists, 
surgical  assistants,  midwives,  &c.,  of  whom  he  has  to  keep  a  list  (names, 
qualifications,  and  residences). 

2.  To  be  watchful  over  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  on  man  and  cattle. 

3.  To  superintend  vaccination  throughout  his  district. 

4.  To  give  medico-legal  evidence  in  all  judicial  cases,  or  to  confixm  the 
evidence  of  other  medical  men. 

5.  To  watch  over  the  quality  of  all  articles  sold  in  markets,  in  pharmacists' 
or  other  shops. 

6.  To  make  or  assist  at  post-Trwrtem  examinations  and  analyses,  when 
such  are  required  by  courts  of  law. 

7.  To  advise  and  assist  the  medical  branch  of  the  police  (^Sanitdts 
Polizei). 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  promulgates  from  time  to  time 
through  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  regulations  of  a  hygienic  character  :  (a)  on 
cholera,  its  spread,  prevention,  &c. ;  (J?)  on  typhus,  diarrhoea,  smallpox, 
scarlatina,  contagious  diseases,  syphilis,  itch,  and  other  diseases  in  man  ; 
(c)  all  infecting  diseases  of  cattle ;  (^d)  on  disinfecting  of  localities,  men, 
merchandise,  cattle,  &c. 

8.  To  assist  in  the  hospital  branch  of  the  police,  as  superintending  aU 
sanitary  establishments  in  the  district. 

9.  To  inspect  dispensaries  and  pharmacists'  shops  at  least  once  a  year. 

10.  To  report  on  all  occasions,  at  least  once  in  three  months,  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  suggest  improvements,  if  desii'able,  at  reasonable  cost. 

He,  the  Kreis-p>hysicus,  is  assisted  in  Ms  functions  by  an  Assistant  Sanitary 
Commissioner,  called  Xreis-wundarzt,  who  has  to  furnish  his  own  instru- 
ments, and  to  make  the  post-onoHem  examinations.  Formerly,  a  surgeon 
was  usually  appointed  for  the  post ;  but,  as  the  Government  is  doing  away  in 
Prussia  with  all  sui'geoncies,  he  wiU  in  future  be  a  qualified  assistant. 

[A  tariff  of  charges  for  special  duties  is  fixed  for  sanitaiy  commissioners 
and  their  assistants.] 
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The  District  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

In  veterinary  matters  he  has  the  same  duties  and  powers  respectively  as 
the  Kreis-physicns,  to  whom  he  reports  once  a  quarter  at  least.  He  is 
entitled  to  charge  for  inspection  certificates,  travelling  expenses,  &c. 

Local  Official  Medical  Men. 

At  times  of  epidemics.  Local  Medical  Commissions  are  appointed,  parish 
doctors  attending  to  the  poor. 

Medical  Men. 

The  formerly  existing  distinction  between  physicians,  surgeons,  military 
and  operative  (midwifery)  surgeons  has  entirely  ceased  by  Koyal  Warrant, 
and  each  candidate  has  to  pass  all  three  examinations  before  he  is  allowed  to 
practise  at  all.  The  diploma  is  available  for  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  only, 
before  settling,  the  doctor  has  to  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  pennission 
to  do  so,  and  for  admission  to  the  oath.  Medical  men  are  forbidden  to 
dispense  or  make  up  medicines  themselves,  when  there  is  a  dispensary 
sufficiently  neai*  at  hand. 

Midmives,  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Nurses  ;  Hospital  Assistants. 
They  may  get  instruction  and  have  to  pass  an  examination. 

Dispetiscrs. 

Examination  at  entering,  another  as  assistants,  and  another  as  managers 
(provisors). 

Dispensaries. 

They  stand  under  very  strict  control ;  their  charges  are  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment.   Dealing  in  poisons  strictly  watched. 

Military  Medical  Officers. 

They  must  be  qualified  in  all  branches  now,  before  admission  to  the 
service. 

II.  Sanitatspolizei. 
Sanitary  arrangements  maintained  by  the  Police. 

The  Prussian  Home  Office,  under  the  advice  of  the  Central  Medical 
Council,  has  laid  down  in  a  Blue  Book  in  1835  {Gesetzsammlung)  (to  which 
every  year  additions  may  be  made)  pretty  clear  and  practical  regulations 
about  what  the  chief  of  the  local  police  has  to  do,  or  to  order,  vrith  a  view  to 
prevent  or  combat  any  coming  epidemic  (in  men  or  animals).  This  Blue 
Book  contains  a  series  of  popular  treatises  of  all  infecting  diseases  ;  namely, 
cholera,  typhus,  dysentery,  small- pox,  scarlatina,  granular  ophthalmia,  measles, 
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syphilis,  itch,  tiiiea  capitis,  polica  polinica,  cancer,  consumption,  arthritis, 
rabies  canina,  glanders  in  horses,  ringworm  and  anthrax  carbuncularis, 
cattle  disease  {MUzhrand),  scab  in  sheep,  besides  a  general  description  of 
the  best  mode  to  disinfect  men  and  cattle,  localities,  and  merchandise 
or  clothes. 

The  chief  of  the  local  police  (Ortspolizei  Behdrde)  being  represented  in 
the  countiy  by  the  (^Landi'atJo),  in  towns  by  the  Mayor,  has  the  duty 
and  the  power  to  caiTy  out  the  given  regulations.  He  has  the  power  to 
convoke  a  local  Sanitaiy  Commission  of  medical  men  without  being  botmd 
to  obey  their  suggestions,  unless  approved  of  by  the  Central  Medical  Council. 
He  publishes  from  time  to  time,  especially  at  the  supposed  approach  of  an 
epidemic,  those  treatises  in  the  local  papers  reminding  authoritatively  aU  the 
inhabitants  of  his  district  to  notify  to  him  every  case  of  epidemic,  &c.,  which 
may  occur. 

Every  one  of  these  treatises  aims  at  four  points,  namely  : — 

1.  In  the  first  instance  it  gives  a  full  instruction,  for  medical  men  and 
the  people  at  large,  about  the  disease,  its  causes,  remedies,  and  the  mode  of 
forestalling  it. 

2.  It  imposes  the  obligation  of  bringing  to  public  notice  every  case  that 
may  occur  ;  not  only  the  Ulness,  but  also  the  re- convalescence  or  death. 

3.  Then  it  imposes  the  separation  of  the  infectious  cases,  although  this  has 
lately  been  nearly  abandoned. 

4.  In  the  last  instance  it  imposes  the  duty  of  disinfection,  as  a  preventive 
either  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  or  of  its  spreading. 

5.  It  imposes  upon  the  authorities  the  duty  of  looking  to  the  proper  state 
of  drinking  water,  the  purity  of  the  air  in  dwellings  and  in  open  courts,  the 
good  quality  of  the  food  ofEered  in  markets  or  in  shops,  and  to  a  proper 
supply  of  medical  advice  and  medicines  wherever  wanted. 

III.  Sanitary  and  Hygienic  Areangements. 

(A).  AU  private  and  public  hospitals  are  not  only  under  State  protection, 
but  are  also  controlled  by  the  State  through  the  Ereis-physicus  and  Landrath. 
At  least  once  a  year,  every  hospital  has  to  be  iaspected,  and  a  report  to  be 
sent  in  on  a  printed  form  mentioning  upwards  of  thirty-six  heads  of 
inspection. 

The  list  of  the  thirty-six  questions  is  as  follows  : — 
(a)  1.  Who  issued  the  Commission  of  Inspection. 

2.  Names  of  the  Commissioners. 

3.  Geographic  and  topographic  situation  of  the  hospital  (whether  garden, 

yard,  or  neighbourhood). 

4.  Description  of  the  building  (whether  of  solid  masonry,  one  or  more 

storied,  whether  cellars). 
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5.  Condition  of  di-inking  water,  and  of  the  wells. 

6.  Course  of  the  di-ains,  whether  far  enough  from  the  well,  the  Latrines 

in  the  yard. 

7.  Position  of  corridors,  passages,  staircases. 

8.  Situation  of  the  wards,  their  number,  whether  both  sexes  are  well 

separated,  whether  separate  rooms  for  small-pox,  syphilis,  cases  for 
lunatics,  whether  in  the  latter  case  straight  waistcoats  are  in  store. 

9.  Mode  of  heating  and  ventilating,  condition  of  the  air  when  the 

Inspector  entered  the  room. 

10.  Condition  of  floors,  doors,  windows. 

11.  Condition  of  bedsteads,  what  material,  how  far  asunder. 

12.  Means  for  washing  in  the  ward. 

13.  Lighting  of  the  rooms. 

14.  Whether  a  separate  room  for  the  attendants. 

15.  Condition  of  the  bath-room. 

16.  The  Latrines  inside  the  house,  their  condition,  whether  commodes 

near  the  beds. 

17.  Room  for  the  fuel,  where,  and  in  what  condition. 

18.  Condition  of  the  linen  store,  mode  of  washing  and  keeping  the  clothes. 

19.  Condition  of  pantry. 

20.  Kitchen  ;  where  is  the  boiler  for  dirty  linen. 

21.  Dead-house. 

(c)  22.  Administration,  who. 

23.  Medical  attendance,  physician,  surgeon  ;  paid. 

24.  Attendants  and  nui-ses,  their  number,  their  wages. 

25.  Bye-laws. 

26.  Spiiitual  relief,  whether  given. 

27.  Dining,  diet,  provisions. 

28.  Cost  of  daily  provisioning,  per  head. 

29.  Number  of  inmates  in  the  day  of  inspection. 

30.  Name  of  the  diseases  being  treated. 

31.  Whether  the  diseases  were  well  and  properly  distributed. 

32.  Were  the  bodies,  and  the  bed  linen  and  beds  kept  clean. 

33.  Quality  of  the  bread,  brown  and  white,  of  the  meats  and  drinks  on 

that  day. 

34.  Average  number  of  patients  (from  five  years'  calculation)  treated  in 

the  house. 

35.  Daybook  of  admissions  and  discharges,  whether  regularly  kept. 

36.  Any  other  remarks  or  proposals  for  improvements. 

(^).  MamifaotuTing  Estahlisli/ments,  and  persons  employed  therein,  stand 
under  the  control  of  the  State ;  also  chemical  factories,  establishments  for 
steeping  hemp  and  flax,  for  tanning  and  dressing  skins,  guts,  for  calcining 
bones,  boiling  glue,  gas  factories,  &c.,  the  slaughter  houses,  &c.,  cemeteries. 
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In  the  erection  of  a  new  Jiospital,  the  f  ollovsdng  points  have  to  be  taken 
into  considei'ation : — 

1.  Choice  of  locality.  A  dry  soil  on  a  free,  isolated  space.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  industrial  establishments  to  be  aToided,  be  it  for  the  sake  of  noise, 
smoke  or  other  exhalations.  Eimning  watercourse  non-necessary,  as  the 
sewers  may  be  carried  very  far  ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  would  be  bad  policy  to 
spoil  an  otherwise  good  watercourse. 

2.  Direction  of  the  building  :  the  southern  position  is  the  best,  and  next 
an  easterly  one. 

3.  Shape  :  that  of  three  sides  of  a  squai'e  is  the  best,  giving  an  opening  to 
the  yard. 

4.  AiTangement  of  the  interior  divisions  :  basement,  corridors,  wards, 
larger  and  smaller  ones,  tea  kitchens,  bath-rooms,  closets,  a  common  larger 
bath-room. 

5.  Other  provisions :  water  service,  di'ainage,  ventilation,  heating.  In 
the  basement  may  be  placed :  kitchen,  wash-house,  stores,  lodgings  for 
servants,  dead-house.    The  floor  must  be  raised  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  wards,  separate  for  men  and  women,  arranged  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
beds  at  the  highest  number,  a  smaller  number  being  preferable.  The  ground- 
floor  must  have  the  walls  16  feet  high,  for  the  upper  stoiy  10  feet  are 
sufficient ;  not  more  than  two  stories.  The  space  for  each  patient  must  not 
be  less  than  590  cubic  feet,*  in  England  1000  cubic  feet  are  given.  The 
space  for  each  bed  must  be  at  least  5  feet  by  9.  The  woodwork  painted  in 
oil  oak  grained,  the  iron  fittings  of  the  door  must  be  strong  and  cause  no 
creaking  noise,  windows  3  or  4  feet  (for  lunatics  7  feet)  from  floor,  and 
occupy  one-third  of  the  wall  space.  Blinds  on  the  sunny  side.  The  floor  be 
of  wood,  well  oiled  and  painted  or  waxed  ;  not  requiiing  hard  scrubbing  or 
the  spreading  of  sand.  Color  of  walls  grey  (oU  painted  to  6  feet  from 
floor),  ceilings  white.  Bedsteads  of  iron,  6  feet  by  30  inches,  furnished  with 
a  double  set  of  sheets.  Linen,  &c. ;  a  small  night-table  with  two  compart- 
ments. 

Heatiag  :  open  fire-places  would  be  best  for  ventilating  and  warming,  but 
they  are  too  costly  for  our  fuel  prices ;  iron  stoves  not  suitable,  as  they 
cool  too  soon.  Best  are  well-made  stoves  of  glazed  earthenware,  with 
double  door  (to  prevent  the  return  of  oxide  of  carbon  into  the  room). 
Heating  by  means  of  hot  air  is  quite  unsuitable  for  men  and  furniture 
(drying  too  much),  besides  the  pipes  soon  fill  with  bugs,  &c.  Heating  with 
hot  water  of  212  fah.  (or  steam  in  l^-inch  pipes)  from  a  boiler,  to  be  turned 
on  by  tap  at  vdll,  or  with  wann  water  with  open  circulation  through  bigger 
pipes  (keeping  longer  warm)  ;  both  modes  are,  although  economical  on  a 


♦  The  Prussian  foot  is  slightly  longer  than  the  English,  in  the  proportion  of  31  to  30. 
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large  scale,  not  to  be  recommended  for  hospitals,  as  too  costly.  The  yearly 
cost  of  heating  a  house  of  fourteen  rooms  is  fi-om  £8  to  £9. 

In  the  Berlin  town  hall  220  warm  water  stoves  (of  large  size)  cost  per 
day  It  silbergroscJien  =  2\d,  But  the  first  outlay  is  enormous,  £30  for  a 
large  room,  £6  for  a  very  small  one  of  100  cubic  feet. 

9.  Ventilation  cannot  be  established  when  not  provided  for  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  Openings  in  the  ceiling  leading  to  the  roof,  or 
openings  near  the  floor  to  pipes  passing  behind  and  through  the  earthenware 
stoves,  and  opening  near  the  ceiling  so  as  to  admit  heated  air  without 
draught.  It  is  best  to  have  spacious  corridors,  which  can  easily  be  supplied 
with  fresh  air  through  large  windows,  then  after  the  comdor  windows  have 
been  closed  again  all  the  doors  of  the  wards  are  opened  to  it. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  impracticable.  Carefully  avoid  all  entrance  of  bad 
smells  from  water  closets,  sinks,  &c. 

Keserve  wards  are  to  to  kept,  in  order  to  ventilate  weU  the  waids  from 
time  to  time  by  opening  all  doors  and  windows. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  REPORT  BY  De.  GEISSE  ON  STATE  MEDICINE 

IN  NORTH  GERMANY. 

(From  the  "  British  MedAcal  Journal,''  Mjny  25,  1867.) 
Prepared  By  Dr.  Rumsey. 


I. — In  all  the  states  of  Germany  physicians  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
government  to  act  as  Sanitary  and  Judicial  Medical  Officers,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  make  an  income  by  private  practice. 

1.  At  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  state,  there  is  placed  a 
College  (or  Council)  of  Physicians.* 

2.  In  the  larger  states — Prussia,  for  instance — there  is  such  a  Council  at 
the  head  of  medical  afEairs  in  each  province.  The  provincial  College  is 
subordinate  and  responsible  to  that  of  the  metropolis. 

3.  Under  the  control  of  these  Councils,  a  state  physician  is  appointed  to 


•  Dr.  Geiss6  usually  terms  this  body  the  "Government  College  of  Physicians."  "We 
should  call  it  a  "  Medical  Council"  appointed  by  Government ;  and  such  I  have  named 
it  in  subsequent  clauses. 
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every  district.  The  titles  of  these  medical  officers  differ  in  different  states  ; 
but  their  duties  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  In  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  for 
instance,  the  state  physician  is  called  medicinal  Beamier  ;  in  Prussia,  Kreis 
Physikus.  The  word  Ami  in  Nassau  signifies  a  district  of  about  24,000, 
inhabitants.  (The  Kreis  of  Germany  is  generally  much  larger  in  extent  and 
population.  Prussia  in  1852,  was  said  to  contaia  287  such  districts,  with  an 
average  population  of  about  56,000.) 

4.  Subordinately  to  every  inedicinal  Beamier  in  Nassau,  official  assistants 
are  appointed.  In  Prussia,  these  are  called  Bisirikt  Aerzte.  There  is 
generally  one  to  a  district  of  about  8000  inhabitants. 

5.  In  Prussia,  a  second  medical  officer  is  appointed  to  each  district,  with 
the  title  of  Kreis  Chirurffus,  who  has  to  make  the  legal  examinations  ordered 
by  the  K7'eis  PJiysikus.  In  Nassau,  this  duty  is  performed  by  one  of  the 
assistants. 

[_W.B. — To  simplify  the  following  details,  the  Nassau  titles — Tnedicinal 
Beamier  and  assistani — are  alone  employed.] 

6.  All  physicians  who  seek  for  these  appointments  have  to  undergo  a 
special  examination  ;  because,  however  skilful  as  curative  practitioners,  they 
may  not  possess  the  special  qualifications  requii'ed  for  the  medico-legal  or 
medico-sanitary  functions. 

7.  If  the  medicinal  Bea/mter  be  absent,  or  professionally  engaged,  or  unable 
to  attend,  the  senior  assistant  takes  his  place  for  the  time. 

II. — Duties  of  the  medicinal  Beamier  and  his  assistants,  as  Sanitary 
Medical  Officers. 

1.  All  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  district,  including  the  assistants, 
must  report  to  the  medicinal  Beamier  all  cases  of  infectious,  epidemic,  and 
endemic  disease  under  their  treatment — e.g.,  cholera,  small-pox,  typhus, 
scarlet  fever,  &c. 

The  medicinal  Beamier  has  to  visit  some  of  the  cases  himself.  After 
consulting  with  his  assistants,  he  directs  the  requisite  sanitary  provisions  and 
measures  of  disinfection.  The  magistrate  has  to  carry  these  directions  into 
effect. 

2.  During  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic  disease,  a  weekly  report  is 
required  from  the  assistants  to  the  medicinal  Beamier,  and  from  him  to  the 
Medical  Council. 

3.  In  these  reports  must  be  entered  the  sex,  age,  and  occupation,  as  well  as 
the  course  and  result  of  the  illness,  of  every  patient.  The  origin  and  progress 
of  the  epidemic  must  also  be  recorded. 

4.  On  the  disappearance  of  any  epidemic,  a  general  report  is  to  be  made 
from  each  assistant  to  the  medicinal  Beamier,  and  from  him  to  the  Medical 
Council,  describing  the  origin  and  course  of  the  disease,  the  treatment 
adopted,  the  sanitary  measures,  and  the  general  results.  Cases  of  particular 
interest,  and  all  posi-mortem  examinations,  are  to  be  minutely  described. 
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5.  Eveiy  practitioner  attending  cases  of  epidemic  disease  is  required  to 
give  eveiy  possible  information  respecting  them  to  the  medical  officer,  and 
also  to  report  to  him  any  obseiTed  transgression  of  sanitaiy  regulations. 
For  instance  :  in  an  outbreak  of  smaU-pox,  commupication  with  an  infected 
house  is  prohibited.  Over  the  door  is  to  be  placed  a  board  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Here  is  small-pox."  Vaccination  or  revaccination  is  to  be  performed 
Immediately  upon  all  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  throughout  the  district, 
by  the  medicinal  Bemiter  and  his  assistants.  Days  and  hours  are  to  be 
fixed  and  published  for  the  gratuitous  revaccination  of  all  above  fourteen 
years  who  may  apply  for  it. 

6.  Every  local  outbreak  of  epidemic  disease  is  to  be  officially  annoimced  in 
the  newspapers,  as  a  public  caution  against  nianecessary  intercoui-se  with 
infected  locahties. 

7.  The  medicinal  Beamier  and  his  assistants  are  required  to  attend 
gratuitously  on  the  sick  poor ;  and  (8)  to  perform  compulsory  vaccination 
twice  a  year. 

9.  The  same  officers  have  to  report  theii'  opinion  on  the  foi-mation  (and 
condition)  of  resenroirs  and  channels  for  public  water-supplies  ;  on  measures 
for  the  removal  of  excreta ;  on  cemeteries  ;  and  on  the  establishment  of 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  workhouses,  &c. 

10.  When  any  complaint  is  made  about  nuisances — e.g.,  dung-heaps,  privies, 
pig-sties,  &c. — the  magistrate  has  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Tnedicinal  Beamier 
or  an  assistant,  for  investigation  and  adjudication. 

11.  The  same  officers  are  the  authorized  inspectors  of  all  articles  of  food 
and  beverage  offered  for  sale,  as  well  as  of  water-supplies. 

12.  The  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  district  must  report  to  the  medicinal 
Beamier  when  any  contagious  disease  breaks  out  among  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
&c. — especially  in  cases  of  glanders,  farcy,  hydrophobia,  as  diseases  which 
may  be  communicated  to  man.  The  medical  officer  must  investigate  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  disease,  and  order  the  necessary  measures  for 
preventing  its  diffusion,  such  as  the  slaughter  of  animals,  the  confinement 
of  dogs,  the  disinfection  of  stables,  &c.  Reports  on  these  matters  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Govemment  Medical  Council. 

13.  On  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  in  calamitous  accidents  on  railways  or  in 
mines,  and  in  cases  of  violent  death,  the  medicinal  Beamier  and  assistants 
are  required  to  hasten  to  the  spot,  attend  to  the  injvired  persons,  ascertain 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  calamity,  and  report  to  the  Govemment. 

14.  The  same  officers  are  the  authoiized  inspectors  of  prisons,  asylums, 
hospitals,  poorhouses,  workhouses,  manufactories,  schools,  &c. ;  and  they 
have  to  report  on  their  sanitary  condition  to  the  Government  Medical 
Ooimcil. 

15.  Twice  in  the  year,  it  is  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  all  the 
orphans  in  their  respective  districts  and  to  report  as  above. 
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III.  Duties  of  the  medicinal  Beamter,  as  an  Officer  of  Medical  Police,  in 
relation  to  practitioners  of  Phannacy  and  female  practitioners  of  Midwifery. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  medicinal  Bea/triter  twice  a  yeai"  to  visit  the 
Apotheken  (chemists'  and  druggists'  shops)  of  the  district.  He  is  to  examine 
the  scales,  weights,  measures  ;  to  see  that  the  drugs  and  preparations  are  in 
proper  order  and  of  good  quality  ;  that  the  poisons  are  carefully  kept  in  a 
separate  place  and  locked  up  ;  and  that  all  labels  are  distinctly  legible. 

No  poisonous  article  can  be  legally  sold  without  permission  of  the  medi- 
cinal  Beamter  or  one  of  the  assistants.  Any  person  applying  for  an  order  of 
the  kind,  who  may  not  be  personally  known  to  the  prescribing  officer,  must 
procure  a  reconmiendation  from  the  magistrate. 

The  prices  of  medicines  (made  up  in  the  ordinary  forms)  are  fixed  by  the 
Government  Coimcil  ;  and  the  Apotheher  is  not  permitted  to  sell  either 
under  or  above  the  regulated  taiiJf,  which  is  high  enough  to  secure  a  fair 
profit  to  the  seller. 

A  list  of  aU  the  drugs  which  may  be  sold  without  the  prescription  of  a 
physician  is  issued  by  the  Government.  Every  person  who  intends  to 
practise  Pharmacy  in  any  place  must  obtain  permission  of  the  authorities. 
Before  this  permission  is  granted,  the  medicinal  Beamter  is  required  to 
state  whether,  in  his  opinion,  a  new  pharmaceutical  establishment  is 
necessary,  and  likely  to  remunerate  its  proprietor,  in  such  place. 

[The  preliminary  and  professional  education  of  the  Apothelier  is  regulated 
by  law.]  He  must  pass  through  a  "  Latin  school,"  and  a  practical  course 
of  three  years  in  an  authorized  Apotltehe.  He  must  study  in  some  uni- 
versity, and  must  pass  an  examination  before  the  Medical  Council. 

[Every  Apotheker  is  responsible  to  the  same  authority  for  his  good 
behaviour.]  If  he  neglect  his  business,  or  commit  it  to  inexperienced  or 
unqualified  persons,  or  be  of  intemperate  habits,  the  Medical  Council 
interferes  by  placing  a  duly  qualified  and  responsible  Apoth&ker  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment.  The  proprietor  is  then  forbidden  to  compound 
prescriptions  or  sell  drugs,  and  is  charged  with  the  salaiy  of  his  appoiated 
substitute,  which  salary  is  fixed  by  the  authorities.  The  same  interference 
takes  place  whenever  the  proprietor  of  a  pharmaceutical  establishment  dies, 
and  his  family  wish  to  carry  on  the  concern. 

2.  The  midwives  of  every  district  must  be  examined  once  a  year  by  the 
medicinal  Beamter  and  his  assistants. 

Before  any  woman  is  pennitted  to  practise  Midwifery,  she  must  produce 
proof  of  having  been  under  medical  instruction  (for  an  appointed  period)  at 
a  recognized  obstetric  hospital. 

Every  midwife  must  keep  a  register,  in  a  prescribed  form,  of  all  cases 
attended  by  her ;  specifying  the  names  of  the  parents,  sex  of  the  child,  date, 
kind,  and  duration  of  the  labour. 

If  a  medical  practitioner  be  called  in,  he  must  record  the  circumstances 
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which  called  for  his  attendance,  and  any  operation  he  may  have  had  to 
perform.  The  register  is  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
medicinal  Beamier  or  the  assistants.  Their  report  on  these  records  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  Medical  Council. 

Every  female  candidate  for  instruction  in  Midwifery  must,  previously  to 
her  admission  into  an  hospital,  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character  from 
the  magistrate  and  'niedAcinal  Beamier  of  the  district,  testifying  that  she  is 
"  honest,  clever,  neat,  clean,  and  handy." 

When  a  midwife  attends  a  case  of  puerperal  fever,  the  medicinal  Beamier 
may  forbid  her  attendance  in  another  confinement  for  a  certain  period ;  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  order  measures  of  disinfection  and  prevention. 

IV. — Duties  of  the  medicinal  Beamier  and  his  assistants,  as  Medico-legal 
Officers. 

1.  They  must  inspect  and  examine  all  bodies  found  dead,  and  all  still-bom 
children. 

2.  Two  of  them  are  required  to  attend  at  every  legal  posi-moriem  ex- 
amination. 

3.  A  preliminary  re^rt—proiocol — dictated  by  the  official  physicians,  is 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  officer  corresponding  to  the  English  coroner,  and  to 
be  signed  by  himself  and  the  two  medical  officers. 

4.  A  copy  of  this  "  protocol"  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  medical  officers,  who 
must  make  a  full  report  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

6.  The  report  is  to  be  signed  by  both  medical  officers ;  but,  if  their  opinions 
difEer,  each  is  to  make  and  sign  a  separate  report. 

6.  They  are  required  to  examine  all  persons  who  have  suffered  severe 
bodily  injury  ;  to  watch  the  progress  of  each  case ;  and  to  report  on  the 
cause,  mode,  instrument,  danger,  duration,  and  termination  of  the  injury. 

7.  If  a  fatal  injury  be  professionally  attended  by  the  medicinal  Beamier 
or  an  assistant  as  a  private  practitioner,  he  is  not  permitted  to  perform  the 
medico-legal  examination. 
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III. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
STATE  MEDICINE,  A  MEASURE  SUBMITTED  FOR  APPROVAL, 
AND  SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  A  FUTURE  REPORT. 

By  De.  Rxjmsey. 


§  I. — Introduction.   Principles.  Definitions. 

The  Resolutions  adopted  by  this  Committee,  and  printed  with,  their  first 
Report,  were  limited  to  an  expression  of  an  opinion  on  some  of  the  questions 
which  arose  at  once  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  matters  on  which  they  were 
appointed  to  report. 

Under  the  term  "  State  Medicine,"  the  Committee  included  Legal  Medicine 
or  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Preventive  Medicine  or  Public  Hygiene. 

They  resolved  unanimously  that  it  was  desirable  that  special  Certificates  or 
Diplomas  should  be  granted  for  knowledge  of  State  Medicine ; — that  the 
proposed  Qualification  should  not  be  compulsory  on  all  registered  prac- 
titioners ; — that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  register  a  Qualification  in  State 
Medicine  unless  he  had  previously  obtained  a  Qualification  entitling  him  to  be 
on  the  Medical  Register  ; — and  that  the  possessor  of  the  proposed  Certificate 
or  Diploma  should  be  entitled  to  register  it  as  an  additional  Qualification. 

Before  commenting  on  the  Replies  of  the  eminent  persons  who  have 
favoured  the  Committee  by  responding  to  their  series  of  Questions,  I  deem  it 
advisable  to  call  attention  to  certain  principles,  which  I  understand  the 
Committee  to  have  sanctioned  by  their  Resolutions  passed  in  July,  1868,  and 
which  may  be  set  forth  and  defined  as  follows. 

1.  That  State  Medicine  consists  in  the  application  of  medical  "knowledge 
and  skill "  to  the  benefit  of  Communities  ;  and  that,  at  present,  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  said  or  expected  to  include,  at  the  least — 

(A)  medical  agency  and  supervision,  in  public  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  Medical  Relief  to  the  Poor  and  to  inmates  of  certain  public  establish- 
ments, especially  during  visitations  of  Epidemic  Disease, — and  in  the 
Registration  of  Sickness  attended  at  the  public  expense — 

(B)  medical  agency  and  supervision,  in  the  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths, 
ajid  in  investigating  and  recording  the  causes  of  mortality  and  disease  ; 
medical  aid  to  Legal  Inquiries  in  cases  of  sudden  or  suspicious  death  ; 
official  certification  of  the  fitness  of  children  and  others  for  Labour  of 
various  kinds  regulated  by  law  ; 

medico-legal  certificates  in  cases  of  Insanity,  or  of  personal  injury,  or  of 
unfitness  for  duty  ; 
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medical  evidence  in  Courts  of  Law, — as  in  claims  of  compensation  for 
alleged  bodily  injury,  or  in  forensic  inquiries  concerning  the  mental  or 
physical  condition  of  persons  accused  of  crime,  or  said  to  be  insane,  or 
incompetent,  or  disabled — 
(c)  medical  and  scientific  aid,  in  the  solution  of  questions  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  measures  relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
mortality  in  the  general  population,  and  in  particular  classes  or  bodies 
under  public  protection ;  for  instance — 

in  the  sanitary  inspection  of  Sites  for  building, — of  Dwellings  and  Lodging- 
Houses, — of  public  stnxctures  and  institutions,  whether  for  education, 
amusement,  correction,  charity,  or  medical  treatment ; 
in  the  inspection  of  Mines,  Manufactories,  and  other  Workplaces  ; 
in  measures  for  the  arrest  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  for  dis- 
infection, for  the  disposal  of  refuse  and  excreta,  and  for  the  ventilation 
of  towns  and  houses  ; 

in  the  inspection  of  Ports,  Shipping,  and  Kivers  ; 
in  the  control  and  examination  of  public  and  house  supplies  of  Water  ; 
in  the  inspection  of  all  kinds  of  Produce,  animal  and  vegetable,  sold  for 
food,  diink,  or  medicine,  as  well  as  of  the  establishments  in  which  such 
are  kept  or  prepared  for  consumption,  and  of  Slaughter-houses  and 
Markets  ; 

in  sanitary  regulations  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  ; 

and,  generally,  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  Public  Health,  and  pro- 
moting the  physical  improvement  and  efiective  strength  of  the  people. 

2.  That  State  Medicine,  as  thus  defined,  differs  altogether  in  theory  and 
practice  from  private  or  Curative  Medicine  ;  and  therefore  that  arguments 
against  a  distinct  Qualification  in  State  Medicine,  based  on  the  plea  that  any 
or  every  specialty  of  cm-ative  medicine — as  odontology,  otology,  ophthal- 
mology, dermatology — naight  call  for  a  similarly  distinct  qualification,  do  not 
apply  to  this  question. 

3.  That  State'Medicine  can  be  scientifically  and  successfully  followed  only 
by  -those  who  have  had  a  complete  medical  education,  who  are  legally 
qualified  for  every  branch  of  practice,  who  have  been  engaged  for  a  suflacient 
period  in  attendance  on  the  sick  poor,  in  districts,  workhouses,  hospitals,  &c., 
and  who  have  devoted  further  time  and  study  to  subjects  of  State  Medicine. 

4.  That  such  special  and  additional  knowledge  should  not  be  made  com- 
pulsory upon  aU  who  are  to  be  entered  on  the  Medical  Register. 

§  II. — Review  of  Evidence  on  the  Generax  Question. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  principal  remarks  and  suggestions  contained 
in  this  Appendix,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  official  employment  of  a  body  of 
Medical  Officers  holding  a  special  Qualification  in  State  Medicine. 
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A  considerable  majority  of  the  respondents  concur  in  declaring  the  neces- 
sity for  the  institution  of  the  proposed  Qualification, — as  affording  to  the 
public  reliable  proof  of  special  ability  in  forensic  inquiries,  and  in  official 
investigations  concerning  the  public  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  few  distinguished  men,  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  medical  profession,  but  who  are  engaged  in  special 
studies  and  inquiiies  bearing  on  State  Medicine,  do  not  admit  the  necessity 
for  the  official,  or  it  may  be  the  forensic,  employment  of  any  particular  class 
of  medical  men,  in  such  matters.  (') 

The  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
objects,  in  limine,  to  the  movement  for  special  certificates  in  State  Medicine, 
and,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Maclagan's  objections  may  be  held  by  others,  and  if 
valid  ought  to  defeat  the  project, — I  think  it  necessary  to  present  an 
abstract  of  his  arguments. 

Dr.  Maclagan  urges  (ci)  that  the  State  Medicine  movement  is  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  profession  ;  (V)  that  the  holders  of  a  diploma  of  this 
kind  would  be  preferred  by  the  public  for  duties  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  or 
Medical  Police  ;  (c)  that  in  such  a  prospect  there  will  be  no  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  ordinary  practitioners  to  pay  attention  to  these  subjects,  or  to  the 
Licensing  Bodies  to  examine  in  them,  and  so  {d)  "  the  general  character  of 
the  profession  will  be  deteriorated." 

He  assumes  further  (e)  that,  in  Scotland,  there  is  not  enough  special  work 
of  this  kind  to  compensate  specialists  for  the  time  and  labour  consumed  in 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  such  studies  ;  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  country 
must  still  be  dependent,  in  this  respect,  on  the  ordinary  practitioner.  (/) 
He  asserts  that  no  general  practitioner  can  avoid  the  chances  and  responsi- 
bilities of  being  called  on  to  act  as  a  skilled  witness  in  medico-legal  cases  ; 
and  Q/)  he  holds  that  eveiy  man  on  the  Eegister  ought  to  possess  such 
knowledge  as  shall  qualify  him  to  act  as  Officer  of  Health  to  a  community. 

Yet  Dr.  Maclagan  admits  the  well-known  fact,  that,  as  to  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  of  State  Medicine,  the  condition  of  the  profession  is  "  anything 
but  satisfactory," — also  that  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  is  at  present  "  not 
satisfactoiy  ;  "  and  he  sees  no  other  remedy  than  that  the  ordinary  Examining 
Boards  should  pay  more  attention  to  this  department. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Maclagan's  objections,  yet  with  due  deference  to  his 
authority  as  an  eminent  professor,  I  would  submit  the  following  considera- 
tions,   (a.)  The  true  interests  of  the  profession  cannot  be  really  opposed  to 


(1)  It  is  well  to  notice  the  opposite  views  taken  by  Pappenheim,  Doctor  of  Jlediciue, 
and  Angus  Smith,  Uoctor  of  Philosophy,  with  regard  to  the  higher  application  of 
Chemistry,  to  matters  of  State  Medicine— although  the  objections  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
apply  rather  to  the  undertaking  of  special  investigations  by  genera,]  pracfcitiouers,  than 
to  the  employment  of  persons  holding  a  Special  Diploma. 
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the  interests  of  the  community  or  to  the  public  welfare.  (*.)  Should  the 
public  authorities  select  for  employment  those  who  might  hold  the  proposed 
diploma,  they  would  do  so  with  the  assurance  that  in  this  way  they  could 
more  efficiently  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  community,  (^c.) 
If  ordinary  practitioners  should,  by  the  creation  of  a  class  of  public  officers, 
be  afforded  less  inducement  to  attend  to  special  and  obstruse  questions,  out- 
side of  practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  or  to  prepare  laboriously  for  events 
of  very  infrequent  occuiTence,  they  would  retain  the  more  than  equivalent 
advantage  of  undistracted  attention  to  the  paramount  and  essential  objects 
of  their  daily  cUnical  work,  and  they  would  profit  by  their  fuller  oppor- 
tunities for  the  scientific  study  of  Therapeutics,  (d.)  There  is  no  fear  that 
the  general  character  of  the  profession  could  be  deteriorated  by  arrangements 
which  would  obviously  tend  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  ignorance  or  inex- 
perience, (e.)  In  every  civilized  country  a  sufficient  amount  of  special  work 
in  one  or  both  departments  of  State  Medicine  is  to  be  found,  and  ought  to  be 
performed,  in  districts  of  suitable  extent,  for  the  profitable  occupation  of  the 
entire  time  of  a  specially  qualified  officer.  (/.)  The  chances  and  responsi- 
bilities, for  which  every  medical  man  should  be  well  prepared,  of  being 
required  to  give  scientific  evidence  in  Courts  of  Law,  as  to  the  facts  which 
he  may  have  professionally  observed,  by  no  means  involve  the  necessity  of 
his  attempting  to  appear  as  an  expert  or  to  deliver  opinions  as  a  specialist. 
(g.)  Lastly,  any  attempt  to  enforce  upon  all  registered  practitioners  the 
acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  State  Medicine,  and  upon  all 
Licensing  Boards  the  necessity  of  examining  into  the  possession  thereof, 
would  fail,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  such  a  regulation  into 
efEect,  without  either  lowering  unduly  the  standard  of  special  qualification, 
or  diminishing,  injuriously  to  the  public,  the  supply  of  registered 
practitioners. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  the  learned  professor's  preliminary  objections  may, 
I  think,  be  found  in  his  own  subsequent  and  conditional  recommendation, — 
that  a  period  of  "not  less  than  two  years"  after  the  completion  of  the 
regular  quadrennium,  should  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  special  know- 
ledge, necessary  for  obtaining  the  proposed  diploma.  This  also  appears  to 
invalidate  his  antecedent  suggestion — that  by  the  addition  of  only  one 
month  to  the  customary  course  of  instruction  in  Edinburgh,  the  teacher 
might  do  for  the  student  all  that  is  required  in  both  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Sanitary  Police. 

There  are  other  respondents,  especially  some  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
medical  sciences,  who — although  not  raising  any  fundamental  objection  like 
Dr.  Maclagan,  to  the  creation  of  a  department  of  Public  Medicine,  or  to 
special  education  and  examination  for  the  same — nevertheless  suggest  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  proposed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  special  qualification,  might  be  more  thoroughly  taught  than 
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at  present,  within  the  minimum  period  now  allowed  for  medical  education, 
and  might,  therefore,  to  that  extent  be  required  of  all  students. 

This  view,  as  respects  Forensic  Medicine — even  its  most  special  and  ad- 
vanced studies — is  recommended  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Guy, 
who  would  also  include  a  knowledge  of  "Morbid  Anatomy,  human  and 
comparative,"  in  the  unifoim  minimum  qualification  of  all  admitted  to 
practice. 

The  same  pilnciple  appears  to  be  yet  more  extensively  applied  by  the 
Medical  Teachers'  Association  ;  for  I  understand  that  learned  body  to  pro- 
pose the  inclusion  of  "  State  Medicine  "  in  its  entirety,  among  the  subjects 
for  examination  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  quadrennium.  (2) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Sir  William  Jenner,  in  his 
excellent  address  as  President  of  that  Association,  protests  forcibly  against 
the  present  "  tendency  to  educate  the  student  too  widely  in  the  collateral 
branches  of  science  and  too  little  in  the  practical."  He  urges  that  the 
licence  to  practise  "  ought  to  insure  to  the  public  a  supply  of  men  competent 
to  treat  them  in  sickness  ;  " — and  he  lays  deserved  stress  upon  the  paramount 
necessity  of  clinical  teaching  and  cUnical  work.  He  considers  it  essential 
'*  so  to  dispose  of  the  collateral  studies  that  the  student  shall  have  time  to 
devote  to  clinical  study.  I  mean,"  he  continues,  "  the  student  who  desires 
to  complete  his  education  within  the  shortest  possible  time  allowed,  and  so 
at  the  least  possible  expense." 

In  a  letter  from  the  same  distinguished  physician  (p.  53),  occurs  the 
following  sentence : — "  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  to  acquire  the 
necessaiy  special  knowledge  during  the  four  years'  cui'riculum  of  study. 
But,  then,  I  think,  all  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  has  been  taught  under  the  names  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Hygiene,  and  etiology  of  disease." 

To  the  same  purport,  Professor  Kainy.  (p.  43)  says  : — "  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  tendency  at  present  is  to  multiply  unduly  the  subjects  prescribed  for 
study,  and  thus  to  perplex  the  student.  I  hold  the  practice  of  Medicine 
and  Surgeiy  to  be  beyond  any  comparison  the  most  important  subject." 

Probably  with  a  similar  view  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  has  hitherto  de- 
clined to  compel  candidates  for  its  membership  to  acquire  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  Forensic  Medicine.  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  common  sense  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  public  will  ultimately  support  this  view  of  the  case. 

It  is  surely  needless  for  me  to  urge  the  great  importance  of  the  position 
taken  by  Sir  WiUiam  Jenner  and  Dr.  Rainy.  Any  attempt  to  include  the 
whole,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  the  subjects  of  State  Medicine  in  the 
education  to  be  required  of  all  registered  practitioners,  would,  I  am  con- 


(2)  See  "  Main  Conclusions,"  &c,,  British  Medical  Journal,  1869,  p.  11, 
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vinced,  amount  practically  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  qualification  in 
all  branches  of  medicine.  Such  a  requirement  would  promote  the  superficial 
study  of  a  needless  variety  of  subjects  ;  and  the  diploma,  however  preten- 
tious, would  prove  fallacious  as  a  test  of  thorough  competency,  rendering  its 
holders  xinreliable  alike  for  the  many  emergencies  of  general  practice  and  for 
the  specialties  of  official  employment. 

I  would  suggest,  moreover,  that  the  Committee  in  a  future  Eeport,  while 
treating  in  detail  of  the  subjects  which  should  be  included  in  the  examina- 
tions for  a  diploma  in  State  Medicine  might  show  how  far  certain  elementary 
portions  of  those  subjects,  such  as  the  physiological  foundations  of  Sanitary 
Science  and  the  Elements  of  Medical  Jui'isprudence,  might  be  advantageously 
studied  by  all  who  are  admitted  to  the  Kegister  ;  and  further,  what  advanced 
portions  and  higher  branches  of  both  Legal  and  Preventive  Medicine  should 
be  reserved  for  the  proposed  optional  and  special  Qualification  in  State 
Medicine. 

§  III. — Defects  of  Medical  Evidence. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  replies  to  the 
6th  and  7th  questions  circulated  by  the  Committee. 

The  "deficiencies  in  Medical  Witnesses"  observed  by  the  respondents  are 
numerous  and  important.  They  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : 
(a)  want  of  accurate  knowledge  and  sufficieiit  experience  in  the  particular 
subject  specially  concerned  in  the  inquiry, — whether  it  be  Chemistry,  or  some 
branch  of  Natural  Science,  or  iEtiology,  or  Pathology,  physical  or  mental :  (^) 
(i)  want  of  precision  and  simplicity,  of  due  care  and  moderation,  in  state- 
ments made  under  examination  ;  too  great  tendency  to  substitute  opinions 
for  facts,  or  apparent  inability  to  distinguish  facts  from  inferences  ; 
inaccurate  observation,  inconclusive  reasoning ;  "  incapacity  to  explain 
intelligibly  the  reasons  for  prefemng  a  particular  conclusion  in  matters  that 
admit  of  various  explanations";  and  "a  disposition  to  state  speculative 
views  " :  (*) 

(6*)  want  of  preparation,  o-ndng  to  the  rarity  of  occasions  in  which  they  appear 
as  witnesses  ;  and  loss  of  presence  of  mind  :  (*) 

(rf)  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  evidence  and  the  practice  of  courts,  so  far 
as  the  conduct  of  witnesses  is  concerned ;  "  ignorance  of  the  medico-legal 
bearing  of  facts,  the  sanitary  bearing  of  which  they  may  know  well ";  mis- 
apprehension of  their  position  as  scientific  witnesses  :  C) 


(3)  Augus  Smith,  Geissd,  Guy,  Haughton,  Lankester,  Maclagan,  Simon,  Taylor. 

(4)  Boud,  Letheby,  Maclagan,  Maudsley,  Robertson,  Travers. 
l'')  Mapother,  Michael. 

(6)  Arlidge,  Haughton,  Maclagan,  Robertson,  Rokitansky,  Taylor. 
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(e)  at  Coroners'  Inquests, — want  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  conduct  of 
post-mortem  examinations,  want  of  practical'  acquaintance  with  Morbid 
Anatomy :  (7) 

(/)  tendency  to  employ,  needlessly,  a  technical  and  professional  terminology, 
instead  of  using  such  expressions  as  might  be  comprehended  by  the  Court 
and  Jury.  (8) 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  alleged  "  deficiencies,"  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that  both  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill  state 
that  medical  witnesses  are  generally  well  qualified,  especially  such  as  are 
usually  selected  in  particular  investigations,  men  of  known  ability  and 
attainments,  who  have  made  the  matter  in  hand  one  of  special  study  and 
practice.  It  must  be  recollected  also  that  the  alleged  defects  of  medical 
testimony  often  depend  far  less  on  the  incapacity  of  the  witness  himself, 
than  on  want  of  knowledge,  and  inability  to  elicit  the  true  value  of  scientific 
statements,  on  the  part  of  the  questioner. 

But,  by  far  the  most  serious  charge  against  medical  and  other  scientific 
evidence,  made  by  several  respondents  and  treated  of  at  some  length  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  is  one  not  altogether  of  a  personal  nature  and  not  principally 
the  fault  of  the  witness,  but  depending  on  an  intrinsic  defect  in  the  machinery 
for  forensic  inquiry,  an  error  in  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  our 
civil  and  criminal  tribimals,  for  which  the  community  at  large,  the  legal 
profession,  and  Parliament  itself  are  mainly  responsible. 

This  great  defect  consists  in  the  partizansMp  of  scientific  testimony, 
caused  almost  inevitably  by  the  ex  parte  position  of  the  skilled  witness  who 
is  summoned  to  support  one  side,  and  who  may  therefore  be  misinformed 
concerning  facts  and  circumstances  which  are  to  be  declared  by  opposing 
witnesses  summoned  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lockhart  Eobertson,  the  value  of  all  medical  evidence 
has  been  greatly  disparaged,  not  more  by  lamentable  exhibitions  of  ignorance 
of  specialties  on  the  part  of  ordinary  practitioners,  than  by  the  paid  advocacy 
of  experts,  and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  science  to  the  requirements  of 
their  clients'  cases.  (^) 

The  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  for  these  deficiencies  are  of 
several  kinds : — 

{a)  the  higher  mental  cultivation  of  medical  students  ;  the  preliminary  study 


(")  Lankester,  Michael,  Taylor,  and  others. 

(8)  Lord  Hatherley,  Baker,  Letheby,  Mapother. 

(9)  On  the  evils  of  the  present  want  of  system  in  the  public  and  forensic  action  of 
the  medical  profession,  especially  on.  the  glaring  defects  of  English  methods  of  procuring 
scientific  evidence  in  Courts  of  Law,  and  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  State  Medicine,— I  refer  with  pleasure  to  a  remarkable  paper  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  February,  1865,  by  Dr.  F,  E.  Anstie. 
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of  Logic  and  Elementary  Mathematics  ('")  and  a  generally  stricter  tone  of 
logic  in  medical  teaching  :  ('i) 

(J)  the  acquirement  of  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  forensic 
inquiry,  to  be  tested  by  examination,  and  certified  by  a  higher  diploma  :  Q^) 
(c)  the  appointment  of  "  permanent  medical  officers  unconnected  with  either 
of  the  litigants,  who  should  be  qualified  to  give  an  independent  opinion 
on  the  subjects  submitted  to  them ;"  the  restiiction  of  public  medical 
functions  to  specially  qualified  officers,  who  would  thus  become  really  expert 
and  reliable  :  Q'^) 

{d)  the  substitution  of  "  some  well-considered  system  of  impartial  reference  " 
for  what  has  been  publicly  stigmatized  as  "  traffic  testimony  ;"  Q*)  and  the 
bringing  "moral  influences" — such  as  "the  sense  of  public  responsibility  " — 
to  bear  on  the  delivery  of  scientific  opinion  :  Q'^) 

(jb)  some  authorized  method  of  conference  between  the  scientific  witnesses 
engaged  by  both  the  litigant  parties,  before  their  examination  in  court,  so 
as  to  secure  a  fair  comparison  and  adjustment  of  apparently  conflicting 
evidence  ;  Q^)  and,  I  may  add,  the  preparation  of  a  formal  report  on  such 
evidence,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Coui-t,  by  a  skilled  and  impartial  referee 
or  assessor. 

From  the  important  replies  received  on  this  point,  and  especially  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred — that  the 
ordinary  physician  or  surgeon  need  only  qualify  himself  to  give  clear  and 
correct  evidence  as  to  the  facts  of  injury  or  disease  which  he  may  himself 
have  obsei"ved,  in  the  case  before  the  Court. 

To  insure  scientific  accuracy  in  such  statements,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
one,  liable  to  be  summoned  as  a  witness,  should  possess  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  pathology,  and  of  therapeutical  toxicology,  also  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  signs  and  cii'cumstances  of  lesion,  whether  fi'om 
wounds  or  internal  disease.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  would  be  reasonably 
included  in  the  qualification  to  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  medical 
licence. 

But  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  the  formal  delivery,  in  public,  of  carefully 
formed  conclusions  as  to  the  nature,  causes,  consequences,  and  probable 
effect  of  any  such  lesions,  ought  rather  to  devolve  on  specially  qualified 
Experts  or  Medical  Jurists,  retained  officially  as  the  Eeferees  or  Assessors 
of  the  Courts,  and  hereafter  to  be  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a 
Bpecial  diploma. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  or  indeed  to  be  desired,  that  any  such  reform 
of  forensic  proceedings  should  prevent  the  summoning  of  scientific  evidence, 
by  parties  in  a  cause,  to  support  a  particular  view  of  the  case,  as  they  do  at 


(10)  Travers,  Syraonds. 
(13)  Kainy,  Mapother. 
(16)  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds- 


(11)  Simon.  (12)  Baker,  Lankester,  Robertson. 

(11)  Simon.  (i»)  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

I — Lumleian  Lectures,  1867- 
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present.  No  attempt  to  limit  a  reasonable  foeedom  of  action  or  to  check 
fair  conflict  of  opinion  would  be  justifiable.  And  this  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  evidence  of  men  of  large  experience  and  acknowledged 
reputation  in  the  psychological  department  of  medicine. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  important  reply  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  affording  not  only  valuable  advice  and  direction  to  medical  witnesses,  but 
also  as  indicating  the  true  line  of  distinction  between  evidence  as  to  Facts, 
which  may  have  to  be  given  by  all  qualified  practitioners  upon  oath,  and 
statements  of  Opinion,  which  should  be  given,  but  not  upon  oath,  either  by 
Experts  of  high  standing  or  by  an  Ofldcial  Referee  of  the  Court.  "  I  doubt," 
says  Lord  Hatherley,  "whether  any  evidence  of  opinion  upon  oath  should 
ever  be  given."  (^7) 

Although  the  Lord  Chancellor  suggests  "that  the  Judge  should  call  in 
scientific  evidence  of  his  ovm  selection," — it  would  surely  be  preferable,  on 
all  accounts,  that,  instead  of  leaving,  the  selection  to  the  particular  Judge 
on  the  particular  occasion,  "  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Bench  of  Judges 
should  appoint  a  limited  number  of  eminent  persons,  known  to  be  specially 
learned,  some  in  Psychology,  and  some  in  the  forensic  departments  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology — as  assessors  to  the  Courts  of  Assize." 

Under  the  suggested  reform  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  term  "Forensic 
Medicine  "  would  be  more  properly  confined  to  the  studies  and  practice  of 
the  proposed  forensic  Referees  or  Medical  Jurists.  It  does  not  appear  at 
all  necessary  or  advisable  that  such  Referees  or  Assessors  should  belong 
to  the  proposed  corps  of  District  Physicians  or  Officers  of  Health, — although 
the  two  classes  of  scientific  office-bearers  might  co-operate,  on  certain 
occasions,  with  much  mutual  and  public  advantage. 

§  IV. — Distinctions  in  the  Special  Qualification  and  Certain 
Offices  foe  which  it  might  be  eequieed. 

A  principle  of  much  importance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  insisted  on  by 
several  respondents, — namely,  some  kind  of  division  of  the  proposed 
Qualification,  involving  a  distribution  of  the  subjects  into  at  least  two 
principal  groups. 

Dr.  Bond  doubts  the  propriety  of  including  all  the  subjects  of  State 
Medicine  in  a  single  examination  ;  some  being  more  requisite  in  certain 
public  offices  than  in  others.  He  would  therefore  allow  each  candidate  some 
latitude  in  the  selection  of  his  subject,  "  it  being  expressly  intimated  in  the 
diploma  what  subjects  it  covered." 

(17)  In  1860,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  then  Vice-Chancellor,  as  Chairman  of  a  meeting  held 
to  hear  and  discuss  a  paper  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  on  this  subject,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  He  thought  that  it  might  be  beneficial,  in  strictly  scientific  cases,  to  appoint  Assessors, 
who  shall  be  bound  to  give  their  opinion  in  public,  as  well  as  the  reasons  upon  which 
that  opinion  was  founded  "r- Journal  of  Society  of  Arts,  Jan.  20, 1860. 
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Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson  thinks  "  that  proficiency  in  one  subject — if  it  be 
thorough — should  qualify  for  the  diploma  without  examination  in  the 
others." 

Sir  W.  Bovill  would  provide  certificates  for  three  distinct  classes  of 
Specialists  or  Experts. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  also  proposes  distinct  certificates,  for  Legal 
Medicine,  for  Psychological  Medicine,  and  for  Hygiene  and  its  sub-divisions  ; 
and  he  recommends  two  other  groups  of  subjects,  which  are  now  generally 
included  in  the  higher  preliminary  or  in  the  professional  education  of 
medical  Students. 

A  more  simple  and  precise  division  of  State  Medicine  in  its  p)ractical 
organization,  as  well  as  in  its  educational  aspects,  is  strongly  urged  by  Drs. 
Pappenheim  and  Varrentrapp  in  Germany,  and  by  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  in  his 
able  and  comprehensive  paper,  also  by  Surgeon  Hewlett,  Mr.  Holland,  and 
others  in  England.  These  recommend  that  all  public  medical  duties, 
(except  those  of  attendance  on  the  sick  poor  in  Districts,  Workhouses, 
Asylums,  Hospitals,  and  Dispensaries)  should  be  divided  between  two  classes 
of  Officers,  namely,  Medical  Experts  or  Jurists,  to  be  specially  qualified  in 
Forensic  Medicine,  including  the  legal  aspects  of  Psychology, — and  Officers  of 
Health,  or  District  sanitaiy  Physicians,  to  be  specially  qualified  in  Hygiene 
and  Sanitaiy  Police. 

The  German  professors  complain  that,  practically,  both  the  medico-legal 
and  the  sanitary  sendees  have  been  injured  by  their  tsombination  imder  the 
same  district  officers.  On  their  theory,  the  special  education  required  for 
each  class  of  officers  would  include  a  distinct  group  of  subjects,  to  be  tested 
by  a  distinct  examination,  and  certified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  the 
pai'ticular  department  of  pubUc  medicine  for  which  the  diploma  is  given, — 
every  such  certificate  being  supplementary  to  a  complete  qualification  for 
medical  practice. 

Without  assenting  to  the  marked  separation  which  the  German  doctors 
would  enforce  between  the  two  departments  of  State  Medicine,  I  suggest 
that,  while  the  diploma  might  be  the  same  for  both  departments,  with  a 
single  designation — "  State  Medicine," — the  testamur  or  certificate  might 
express  the  proficiency  of  the  candidate  in  either  Legal,  Psychological,  or 
Preventive  Medicine. 

In  respect  of  the  employment  and  organization  of  persons  thus  specially 
qualified.  Dr.  Pappenheim  and  Mr.  Michael  urge  the  importance  of  a 
division  of  the  whole  country  into  districts,  according  to  population,  &c. ; 
each  district  to  be  assigned  to  one  Medical  Officer,  whose  time  would  be 
wholly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  appointment.  This  organization  would 
be  piimaiily  for  sanitary  objects. 

The  duties  for  which  the  student  in  the  sanitaiy  department  of  State 
Medicine  ought  to  prepare  himself  by  practical  work  in  districts,  under  a 
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superior  Officer  of  Healtli,  are  veiy  well  described  by  Dr.  Pappenheim,  and 
by  Surgeon  Hewlett,  of  tbe  Bombay  Army.  ■  The  reply  of  the  latter,  who 
is  Coroner  and  Health  Officer  for  Bombay,  merits  particulai-  attention. 

In  the  necessary  course  of  instruction  for  the  sanitary  office,  Professor  Guy 
would  include  the  important  practical  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  atten- 
dance on  the  Officer  of  Health,  in  his  duties  at  Inquests.  This  useful 
suggestion  leads  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  difficulties  which  might 
attend  a  complete  sepai-ation  of  medico-legal  functions  from  sanitary  duties. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  in  any  normal  system  of  public 
medicine,  either  the  district  sanitary  superintendent  or  his  deputy  would 
have  to  perform  certain  duties  in  aid  of  legal  inquiries  into  the  causes  of 
death,  occurring  within  his  jurisdiction.  Now,  as  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Districts,  Workhouses,  &c.  under  the  Poor  Law,  are  really,  in  many  respects, 
sanitary  officers  under  existing  regulations, — the  practical  part  of  the 
difficulty  just  referred  to  might  be  solved  by  leaving  the  legal  post-mortem 
examinations — i.e.  those  made  for  the  Coroner  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
for  the  Procurator  Fiscal  in  Scotland — to  be  performed  by  the  poor  law 
Medical  Officers  in  their  capacity  of  deputy  or  assistant  Officers  of  Health, 
They  would  thus  represent,  in  this  country,  the  old  JCreis  Wtmd-arzt  of 
Germany.  It  is  no  small  recommendation  to  such  an  arrangement  that  the 
poor  law  or  dispensaiy  Medical  Officers  would  in  this  way  be  acquiring  a 
very  important  practical  qualification — ^namely,  enlarged  pathological  ex- 
perience— ^for  filling  vacancies  in  the  office  of  Sanitary  Superintendent  of 
a  wider  district. 

Although  the  same  medico-legal  function,  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
would  devolve,  as  at  present,  on  the  appointed  officer  of  the  institution ;  yet 
to  insure  uniformity  of  method  and  report,  he  might  stand,  quoad  hoc,  in 
the  same  official  relation  to  the  District  Physician  or  Health  Officer,  as 
would  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  Dispensaiy 
Surgeon  in  Ireland. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  deaths  would 
raise  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to  the  present  inquiiy — namely, 
whether  the  public  medical  service  might  not  be  rendered  more  efficient,  by 
requiring  that,  after  a  certain  period,  and  with  fuU  reservation  of  existing 
rights,  every  Surgeon  having  charge  of  the  poor  in  a  district  or  workhouse 
should  possess  a  certificate  or  diploma  in  State  Medicine. 

The  same  qualification  might,  I  think,  in  process  of  time,  be  advantageously 
demanded  of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  physician  and  surgeon  to  Hospitals, 
Infirmaries,  Asylums,  Prisons,  and  other  public  institutions. 

The  instance  of  another  class  of  Medical  Officers  might  be  cited  to 
illustrate  the  difficulties  attending  a  complete  and  incisive  separation 
between  the  medico-legal  and  the  sanitary  functions  of  the  practitioner 
of  State  Medicine.    I  refer  to  Certifying  Surgeons  of  Factories,  &c,,  a  well 
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qualified  and  in  some  respects  a  carefully  selected  body  of  men,  now  rapidly 
increasing  in  number  and  influence,  imder  the  operation  of  recent  Acts 
which  bring  medical  science  to  bear  on  the  regulation  of  Labour.  The 
duties  of  these  Certifying  Surgeons  are  partly  medico-legal,  as  in  determining 
the  physical  competency  for  labour,  and  the  age  of  those  submitted  to  them 
for  examination,  and  partly  sanitarT/,  as  in  reporting  upon  causes  of  disease, 
injury,  and  mortality  to  which  the  workers  are  exposed. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  a  matter  for  further  inquiry — ^whether  any  one, 
not  in  office  as  Certifying  Surgeon,  should  be  hereafter  appointed,  who  might 
not  possess  the  proposed  special  Qualification. 

Again,  so  far  as  medical  and  sanitary  knowledge  may  be  considered 
essential  for  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Public  Analyst, 
especially  in  the  detection  of  poisons  and  of  adulterations  of  articles  of 
food  and  medicine,  it  seems  to  be  also  worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  in 
future,  any  such  Analyst  should  be  appointed,  under  Act  of  Parliament, 
without  the  proposed  Qualification. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Taylor's  proposal  that  the  office  of  Coroner,  whether  held  by 
a  lawyer  or  medical  man,  should  only  be  open  to  those  who  haye  studied 
State  Medicine  for  three  years,  deserves  thoughtful  attention ; — although,  in 
the  case  of  lawyers,  it  is  almost  irreconcileable  "with  one  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Committee;  and  although  the  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
a  regulation  would  lose  much  of  their  force,  if  the  medical  investigation  in 
aid  of  the  legal  Inquest  were  always  to  be  conducted  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  and  Kegistration  proposed  by  Dr.  Farr  and  others.  Q^) 

§  V. — Pekiod  of  Study.  Age  of  Candidates. 

Understanding  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  not  to  discuss  at 
present  the  subjects  of  study,  which  should  be  required  for  the  special 
Qualification,  I  do  not  comment  upon  the  replies  to  questions  1,  3,  4,  and  5, 
further  than  to  obsciTe  that  the  majority  of  respondents  consider  that  the 
order  and  method  of  study  should  be  left  wholly  at  the  option  or  discretion 
of  the  candidate.  Dr.  Bond  remarks  vrisely  : — "  A  prescribed  course  of  study 
may  be  desirable  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  case  of  youths  who,  like  medical 
students,  are  commencing  a  profession,  but  I  think  that  the  fullest  liberty  of 
action  in  this  respect  should  be  accorded  to  adults,  who  are  no  longer  in 
statu  pvpillari." 

But  I  cannot  avoid  some  consideration  of  an  important  principle  which 
has  been  recognized  by  many,  in  reply  to  our  second  question,  namely — 
"  What  is  the  time  which  should  be  exclusively  given  to  these  subjects,  sup- 


(18)  See  "Registration  Medical  Officers  or  Coronera"— Medical  Times  and  Gaxette, 
Oct.  17,  1868,  p.  450. 
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posing  it  to  be  commenced  after  the  completion  of  the  ordinary  period  of 
Medical  Study  ? " 

To  this  question,  the  answers  differ  very  widely.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  respondents  deem  it  unadvisable  to  specify  any  period  of  time,  and  would 
depend  mainly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  stringency  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
final  examination.  Dr.  Farr,  although  mentioning  a  period  of  time,  is  op- 
posed to  the  practice  of  prescribing  courses  of  lectures,  and  calls  for  a 
thorough  and  practical  examination.  He  would  caiTy  the  study  of  the  sub- 
jects "  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  th.e  candidate  a  complete  master "  of 
them.  This  would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  considerably  prolonged  period 
of  preparation. 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  reply  as  though  they  believed  that  the  wbole  of 
the  subjects  of  State  Medicine  could  be  mastered  within  the  qtiadrennni/m, 
and  therefore  propose  no  additional  period  of  study. 

Nine  others  suggest  either  one  year,  or  a  winter  and  summer  session,  or 
even  only  six  months,  for  one  or  more  branches  of  State  Medicine.  ('^) 

Pettenkofer  stands  alone  in  advising  not  less  than  one  year  and  a  half  for 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction. 

Eight  respondents  distinctly  require  two  years  or  upwards  ;  (^o)  and  three. 
Sir  W.  Bovill,  Dr.  Pappenheim,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  would  have  the  whole  of  the 
two  years  occupied  in  sanitary  studies  and  practical  instruction,  exclusive  of 
the  study  of  legal  and  psychological  medicine. 

A  judicious  modification  of  this  principle  is,  however,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Simon,  who  does  not  advise  the  requirement  of  a  fixed  period  of  study,  but 
suggests  instead  thereof,  "  that  the  attainment  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
might  be  made  a  condition  of  admissibility  to  examination,"  thus  afEording 
yet  longer  opportunity  for  thorough  preparation,  for  strengthened  and  culti- 
vated mental  faculties,  for  enlarged  observation,  practical  experience,  and 
ripened  judgment. 

I  am  disposed  to  recommend  the  principle  of  Mr.  Simon's  proposition, 
although  I  consider  that  the  precise  limit  of  age  might  for  the  present  be 
left  an  open  question.  The  point  might  be  reserved  for  future  discussion, — 
whether  this  limit  should  be  fixed  at  25  years,  allowing  four  years  beyond 
the  authorized  age  for  admission  to  practice — or  at  23  years,  allovnng  only 
two  such  additional  years  (and  this  age,  it  may  be  observed,  is  that  required 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  Ireland  for  dispensary  appointments), — 
or  intermediately  at  24  years,  which  is  the  minimum  age  prescribed  for  the 
M.D.  degree  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  Probably  it  may  appear 
desirable  that  the  limitation  of  the  age  at  which  the  special  diploma  might 
be  obtained,  should  vary  according  to  the  particular  group  of  subjects  or 
degree  of  qualification  which  the  testamur  might  express. 


(19)  Arlidge,  Parr,  Geiss6,  Guy,  Lothehy,  Mapother,  Michael,  Rainy,  Robertson. 

(20)  Beale,  Bovill,  Haugliton,  Hewlett,  Maclasan,  Pappenheim,  Taylor,  Travers. 
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§  VI. — Court  of  Examiners  for  the  Proposed  Diploma. 

The  last  question  cii-culated  by  the  Committee  relates  to  the  constitution 
of  a  Court  of  Examiners  for  testing  the  Quahfication  for  the  proposed 
diploma. 

A  few  of  the  replies  might  raise  a  doubt  whether  any  additional  Examining 
body  be  required  for  purposes  of  State  Medicine.  But  I  submit  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  new  Court  of  Examiners,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
commit  the  proposed  examination  to  the  present  licensing  bodies.  For  if 
committed  to  any  professional  corporations,  it  must  be  permitted  to  all. 
This  would  involve  the  addition  of  at  least  19  new  qualifications  to  the  52 
or  53  already  existing, — a  most  undesirable  result.  Besides,  there  are  obvious 
objections  to  empowering  Colleges  of  Physicians,  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  and 
Societies  of  Apothecaries,  to  institute  examinations  and  gi'ant  certificates  in 
a  department  of  medicine,  for  the  advancement  of  which  they  were  not 
established,  which  indeed  was  never  contemplated  when  they  were  chartered, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  an  affair  of  the  State.  (^') 

So  far  as  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  determine  to 
examine  and  certify  proficiency  in  State  Medicine,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
proposed  Qualification  should  be  either  included  in,  or  equivalent  to,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  It  might  be  either  supplementary  to  that 
degree,  in  the  form  of  a  special  certificate,  or  it  might  constitute  a  distinct 
degree  of  equal  honour.  I  would  recommend  also  that  the  attainment  of 
the  special  Qualification  should  be  optional  with,  not  compulsoiy  on,  the 
candidate  for  the  M.D.- degree.  The  Act  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  specifying  State  Medicine  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  M.D. 
degree,  and  the  recommendations  of  a  Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  at  Oxford,  embodying  a  more  perfect  scheme  for  the  same  object  C^) 
are  both,  I  believe,  well  calculated — the  latter  especially — to  provide  for  this 
special  qualification,  and  are  certainly  very  important  steps  towards  a  full 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  a  department  of  PubUc  Medicine. 

But  I  cannot  admit  that  a  provision  for  this  great  public  necessity  should 
be  left  wholly  to  the  Universities,  and  I  have  shown  why  it  should  not  be 
abandoned  to  professional  corporations.  It  seems  therefore  obvious  that 
some  more  dii-ect  and  simple  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  Qualification 
in  State  Medicine  should  be  open  to.  those  who  may  not  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  University  education. 

A  Board  might  be  instituted  by  authority  of  Parliament  for  the  examina- 
tion of  Candidates  for  (certain  branches  of)  the  Civil  Medical  Service.  It 


C^i)  Lankester. 

(22)  These  measures  are  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Educational  Aspects 
of  State  Medicine."   London  :  Ridgway,  1868. 
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might  be  constituted  either  in  three  sections,  for  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  or  singly  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  a  future  report,  it  might  be  desirable  to  discuss  the  valuable  suggestions 
contained  in  the  Appendix,  respecting  the  constitution  of  a  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, and  to  ofEer  specific  recommendations  as  to  the  number  and  the 
respective  qualifications  of  the  Members  of  such  a  Court,  the  methods  of 
examination,  and  the  nature  of  the  diploma  or  the  kinds  of  certificates  to 
be  granted. 

On  the  question — by  what  authority  such  Court  or  Board  of  Examiners 
should  be  appointed  and  its  proceedings  regulated, — I  would  call  attention 
to  Mr.  Simon's  suggestion  that  this  power  should  be  definitely  vested  in  the 
General  Medical  Council ;  and,  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  this  suggestion, 
I  beg  leave  at  once  to  recommend  that,  in  any  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Medical  Act,  a  clause  be  inserted  to  empower  the  General  Medical  Council 
to  appoint  a  Board  or  Boards  for  tlie  examination  of  candidates  for  such 
offices  in  the  Public  Medical  Service,  wlietlier  sanitary,  inspecting,  or  medico- 
legal, as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  may  require  a  special  Quali- 
fication in  State  Medicine.  Candidates  for  examination  to  ie  persons  wlio 
shall  be  registered,  or  q^ialified  to  be  registered,  under  the  Medical  Act,  and 
who  shall  Jmve  gone  through  such  further  cothrses  of  st%idy  and  practical 
instruction,  and  attained  to  such  Age,  as  tlie  General  Medical  Council  Tnay 
require.  A  degree  in  State  Medicine,  granted  after  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  by  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  exempt  the  person 
holding  it  from  tlie  necessity  of  obtaining  any  such  special  qualification. 

That  some  decisive  step  in  this  direction  should  be  taken  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  is  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the 
day.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  addi'ess  on  the  opening  of  Queen's  College, 
Birmingham  (Oct.  1,  1868),  when  referring  to  the  "  Memorandum  on  State 
Medicine,"  quoted  the  following  statement : — 

"  There  is  no  suflB.cient  guarantee  for  the  general  competency  or  the  special 
qualifications  of  the  medical  men  appointed  ;  no  recognized  plan  of  educa- 
tion for  Officers  of  Health  and  Medical  Jurists  ;  nor  any  examining  body  for 
directing  the  standard  of  their  reqtiirements  and  for  testing  them." 

Lord  Lyttelton  proceeded  to  state  his  own  impression  in  the  following 
remarkable  words  : — 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  allegations,  coming  so  long  after  a 
Medical  Council  has  been  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  very 
purpose,  as  I  apprehend,  of  watching  over  and  promoting  these  very  objects, 
among  others,  are  rather  startling.  I  trust  that  there  are  no  coiTesponding 
shortcomings  as  relates  to  the  other  branch  of  the  question,  the  private 
practice  of  the  profession," 
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§  VII. — Matters  which  need  not  now  be  commented  upon. 

It  seems  to  me  minecessary  in  this  review,  to  expose  the  errors,  fallacies, 
and  anomalies  of  the  present  mode  of  appointing  Officers  of  Health,  Public 
Analysts,  &c.  &c., — ^having  written  elsewhere,  at  length,  on  this  matter. 
Yet  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor's  denunciation  of  the  system  (p.  12), 
which  he  truly  calls—"  a  sheer  absurdity." 

Neither  does  it  seem  proper  or  desirable  to  enter  upon  the  question  of 
remuneration,  viewed  in  the  Hght  of  pecuniary  compensation,  to  those  who, 
on  the  plan  proposed,  -would  relinquish  the  advantages  of  private  practice 
in  order  to  devote  their  undivided  attention  to  medico-legal  or  Sanitaiy 
duties.  But  I  would  beg  the  General  Medical  Council  to  consider  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Pappenheim  and  Mr.  Michael  (pp.  61,  29)  to  the 
effect  that  medical  officers  of  health  should  in  no  case  be  private  practi- 
tioners ; — with  the  principle  of  which  conclusion  I  hope  this  Committee 
will  agree,  (^s) 

Finally,  I  submit  that  this  Committee  need  not  defer  a  Eeport  mitil  the 
Legislature  shall  have  defined  more  clearly  the  duties  or  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  various  medical  public  officers.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  recommend, 
and  for  the  Council  to  promote,  the  requirement  of  such  Special  Qualifica- 
tions as  shall  entitle  then*  possessors  to  hold  certain  Medico-legal  and 
Sanitaiy  appointments, — "  due  regard  being  had  to  the  interests  "  not  only 
"  of  existing  Health  Officers,"  but  also  of  all  other  medical  men  holding  office 
in  different  departments  of  State  Medicine,  "  in'  the  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom."  And  I  would  again  expressly  disavow  any  design  to  introduce, 
by  means  of  State- Medicine  diplomas,  such  a  change  of  system  as  would  act 
retrospectively  upon  medical  practitioners  at  present  employed  usefully  in 
public  medical  duties. 

^  r       iQ^n  H.  W.  KUMSEY,  M.D. 

June,  1869. 


(23)  Professor  Pettenkofer  admits  a  fact  which  corroborates  the  above  conclusion, 
when  he  says :— "  The  analytical  methods  belonging  to  Forensic  Toxicolopy  demand  too 
much  apparatus,  and  constant  practice  and  progress,  for  one  to  expect  tliem  to  be  per- 
formed (as  a  regular  duty)  by  State  Physicians,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  occu- 
pa^ion,"— much  of  that  occupation,  in  Germany,  consisting  of  private  curative  practice. 

If  the  practical  results  of  German  State  Medicine  do  not  appear  to  be  always  com- 
mensurate with  the  professed  completeness  of  the  organization,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
attribute  any  such  shortcomings  to  two  or  three  very  probable  sources  of  failure.  The 
salaries  are  absurdly  low,  and  the  fees  for  special  duties  utterly  insufficient  to  remunerate 
the  officers,  who  are  accordingly  permitted,  and  indeed  obliged,  to  engage  in  private 
practice,  with  obvious  detriment  to  their  public  functions.  The  last  clause  in  Dr. 
Geiss6's  statement  (p.  80),  affords  an  illustration  of  the  embarrassments  continually 
arising  out  of  the  false  position  in  which  the  officer  finds  himself,  when  cases  in  his  own 
practice  become  the  subject  of  official  inquiry.  Again,  too  many  therapeutic  engage- 
ments and  petty  services  are  combined  with  the  more  important  responsibilities — 
preventive,  juridical,  and  supervisory— of  the  German  District  Physicians.  The  great 
variety  and  diversity  of  the  duties  committed  to  a  single  officer,  in  a  district  too  small 
for  the  higher  functions,  mvist  interfere  seriously  with  thorough  attention  to  each  and 
all  of  these  matters.  Some  division  of  official  labour,  therefore,  in  larger  districts, 
would  probably  be  found  to  work  more  beneficially. 


